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ae BALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, . . .«. £250,000 
Directors— 
GEO. AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crassiez, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. M‘Canptisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Franc's J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SpEns, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Solicitors— 
Messrs. TODS, MURRAY, & JAMIESON, W.S. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

The CoRPORATION is prepared to PurcHASE for CasH— 

Assets of BANKRUPT and INSOLVENT EsTATESs, 
Assets of CompaNigs in LiquiDATION, 
Cras by CrepiTors in BANKRUPTCIES and LiQuIDATIONS. 

The CorPoraTION is prepared also to make ADVANCES on the SEcuRITY of ASSETS 
of the ABOVE DescrIPTION. 

The CorPORATION is prepared to Pay or to GUARANTEE COMPOSITIONS or other 
SETTLEMENTS with CrepiTors, whereby Businesses may be preserved in full 
operation and restored within a specified time to the Debtors, who may thus 
arrange for the discharge of their liabilities. 

Travers, TRUSTEES, Law AGENTS, and ACCOUNTANTS will find that the Corpora- 
tion can render valuable assistance in many instances where forced realisation 
would be attended with serious loss. 





DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
The CorPoraTION is prepared :— 

To PurcuHase or SussckisE for DEBENTURES or DEBENTURE STocK of 
Corporations or Companies. 

To Insure and GUARANTEE DEBENTURES or DEBENTURE STOCK. 

To UNDERTAKE the Issue of DeseENTURES or DeBENTURE STOCK or SHARES 
oF CoMPANIES. 

To MAKE OR PROCURE ADVANCEs on the Security of OsLicaTions of the 
ABOVE DESCRIPTION. 

To Act as Trustees for DEsENTURE HOLDERS in PUBLIC CORPORATIONS 
or CoMPANIES. 

To Accept the Orrice of TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEE or EXEcuTOR, or to 
undertake the duties of EXISTING TRUSTEES or ExecuTors, and thus 
relieve them from or guarantee them against responsibility. 





All proposals will be treated as confidential, and will be promptly dealt with. 


CHIENE, TAIT, & BREWIS, C.A., Secretaries. 
67 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, December 1888. 





4; PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


The City of Melbourne Bank, Limited. 





CAPITAL (400,000 Shares of £5 each), $2,000,000 
ISSUED, 200,000 Shares. sib 
PAID-UP (£2, 1os.), ‘ ; ; j : £500,000 
UNCALLED (£2, ros.), 500,000 
& 1,000,000 
REsERVE Funp, » . ; ‘ ; 325,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS CARRIED PORWARD, . . : 11,000 
Dividend paid to Shareholders at the rate of 14 per cent. 
Interest on Money received on Deposit— 
For Two Years and upwards, 44 per cent. 


For One Year, . - 3b » 
Interest paid half-yearly - Cheue on Londen, cashed free. 


LONDON OFFICE—117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


Messrs. BRUCE & KERR, W.S., 16 Hill Street, Edinburgh; Messrs. 
FINLAYSON & AULD, Writers, 213 West George Street, Glasgow; Messrs. 
P. F. & J. HUSBAND, Solicitors, 10 Whitehall Street, Dundee; or Messrs. 
WATT & CUMINE, Advocates, Aberdeen, will give information and receive 
Deposits. 

COLIN M. LONGMUIR, General Manager. 


OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Lonpon. 


Lionet R. C. Bovte, Esq. | ANDREW J. Macpona_p, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 


Rosert Davis PEeesies, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHEeap, Esq. 
James My tng, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArRTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 O_p Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorxporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The Maxine of Apvancgs on Approved Security. 
Vhe Contractinc for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 
Loans. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 
London, or from 





R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epineurcu. 








4 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


( —, BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000. 
Paid Up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £650,000 
Head Office—30 Cotiins STREET, MELBOURNE. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received on the following terms :— 
34 Per Cent. for 1 or 2-years. 
4 Per Cent. for 3, 4, or 5 years. 
Interest payable half-yearly at Whitsunday and Martinmas. 
GEORGE NIVEN, Manager. 
1 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON, E.C., 
Where BANKING and ExcHANnGE Busingss of every description i is conducted 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE Sr., EpInsurcu, 
Deposit Agents. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS, 


THE CITY BANK, SYDNEY, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Forty-Ninth Hal/- eid — 


Torta. CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,227,016 
Paid-Up Capital, . £280,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided ‘Profit, £167,016 
Further Liability of Shareholders, £780,000 


FIXED DEPOSITS for 2 or 3 years at 4} per cent. in sums of not less than £200 
are being received by the undersigned, from whom also forms of application and all 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Interest is payable half-yearly, through THe Lonpon Joint-Stock Banx, 


LimITED, Lonpon. 
PAULIN, SORLEY, & MAREEM, C.A., 


Agents for the B 
77 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, . . 100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 

“Las7o0,000 


DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4} PER CENT. for 1, 2, or 3 YEARS. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hint STREET, EDINBURGH. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 


EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 





1812. 





alltel SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
OF 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 
THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 


WORKS OF LIVING ARTISTS 
Witt OPEN on 
SATURDAY, 16th Inst., from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M 


Single Admission, 1s.; Young Persons under 12, 6d.; Season Tickets, 58.3 Juvenile 
Tickets for pans ersons under 12, 2s. 6d. Catalogues, 1S. 

These Season Tickets admit both to Day and Evening Exhibitions, and may be 
rocured at the Galleries; at Mr. ELtiot’s, 17 Princes Street; Messrs. DouGas 

Fou is, 9 Castle Street ; Messrs. MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 138 Princes Street; 
Messrs. HuGH Paton & Sons, 122 Princes Street; Messrs. Doig & M‘KgcuniE, 

George Street ; Mr. JosErH Luis, 47 South Clerk Street; Mr. Durr’s, 17 West 

aitland Street ; ‘Mr. Tuomas Witson’ S, 121 George Street ; and Messrs. GRANT 


& Son, 107 Princes Street. 
GEORGE HAY, R.S.A., Secy. 
Rovat Scortisn ACADEMY, Edinburgh, February 1889. 





TODD & CQO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


——— 





MPORTANT TO THE DYSPEPTIG 
TEA 
WITH STRENGTH AND FRAGRANCE, but without Astringency from 
Tannin, which often causes INDIGESTION. 
Prices—ts. 8d., 2s., 28. 6d., 28. 8d., and 3s. 
GEORGE MURRAY & CO., Tza Deaters, 32 CasTLe STREET, EDINBURGH 
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NOTES 


Sin Georce Trevetyan has been speaking in Glasgow 
and speaking in Cupar, and there seems to be no doubt 
that neither Cupar nor Glasgow has profited by his elo- 
quence. The truth is that at both places the thing was 
a kind of forlorn hope ; and that Sir George Trevelyan 
is not a man to come out of that sort of business 
with credit. It is known that he is more or less 
molluscous: that, like Mr. Brooke (of Tipton), he ‘will 
run into any mould, but he won't keep shape’; and 
the knowledge is prejudicial to his chances as a_poli- 
tical influence. The idiosynerasy has its advantages, no 
doubt ; but they are mostly personal and private, and 
this descent upon Cupar and Glasgow has shown—it is 
better not to parade them upon platforms, where they are 
sometimes exposed to the consideration of sensible men. 





as 


To say no word of Mr. Boase’s candidature in East 
Perthshire would be ungracious and ungrateful. He is 
fighting the Dicksons and Mahonys and Browns (with Sir 
John Kinloch thrown in) single-handed ; and it is the 
truth (though no doubt an indifferent compliment), to say 
that he is a match for the lot. He not only makes capital 
speeches, but he meets his hecklers with such readiness 
and good-humour as should silence the loudest ‘ booer’ of 
them all. Above all, he has a mind of his own, and is not 
afraid to give his hearers a piece of it. 





Now there must be, in most constituencies, at least one 
man whose brains and tongue are as fitted for the good work 
as Mr. Boase’s (though he is indeed by far the best Tory 
candidate who has been seen in Scotland this many a day). 
The business of the party managers is neither more nor 
less than to bring that one man forward in his own con- 
stituency ; and the work is hard enough in all conscience, 
without being further hindered by the want of a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question—just asked by The Scotsman 
in connection with the Ayr Burghs—Where is the candi- 
date ? 


Tue absolute necessity of better organisation in the 
Constitutional party, upon which we have strongly insisted 
week by week, is now being generally recognised. It is 
a good augury that The Scotsman has also taken up the 
question. As we have insisted, the matter is of vital im- 
portance, and the policy of letting it alone is only a policy 
of suicide. 


‘E. J. C. Morton, Secretary’ of the Home Rule Union, 
is an ingenuous person ; and the recipe for the manufac- 
ture of public opinion which he has just issued is an 
interesting document. The Separatist Associations are 
instructed to express (spontaneously, of course) ‘ the indig- 
nation and abhorrence excited by the brutal treatment of 
Mr. W. O’Brien’ ; while Gladstonian electors are to sign 
requisitions (equally apart from outside influence) calling 
upon Liberal Unionist M.P.’s to resign. That is what is 
now-a-days calhed polities. 





Mr. Goscuen is doing admirable work in Parliament and 
out of it; and the other night he made excellent argu- 
mentative use of the preposterous meeting in Hyde Park, 
which was to be the protest of ‘Radical and Liberal’ 
London against the untrussing of O’Brien. To judge 
from the speakers and the hearers, the Radicalism and 
Liberalism of London are now recruited from the forces 
of Destruction and Anarchy. The Secularist Foote and 
the Socialist Hyndman talked nonsense from contiguous 
platforms: the Iconoclast of Religion and the Iconoclast 
of Society, that is to say, made common cause with Irish 
patriots—and all to what end? ‘Home Rule for Ireland, 
said one honest speaker, ‘has brought us here. But there 
are things of more consequence to us than Home Rule for 
Ireland’ ; and the orator diverged into his own especial 
field. The Iconoclast is, clearly, a selfish being. He sees 
in the weapon the Irishman puts into his hand only an 
instrument to sharpen his own little axe. 


Tue repeated assurances of Unionist orators and politi- 
cians that Ireland is gradually settling down to prosperity 
and contentment, are as repeatedly denied by Nationalists 
and Gladstonians, and it has been felt by many that we do 
not advance in satisfactory information about Ireland by 
repelling statement with statement. The Unionist ground 
of rejoicing is, however, now shown to be firm beyond any 
doubt by the evidence of the improvement in trade given, 
first by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and next by the 
chairman of the Midland Great Western Railway Company 
(Ireland). That passenger and goods traffic on that rail- 
way has ‘improved ’ in six months by more than £10,000, 
and in twelve months by more than £17,000, and that the 
half-yearly dividend (4} per cent.) is the largest in ten 
years, are facts that cannot be gainsaid—‘ chiels that winna 


ding.’ 


In the current number of United Jreland there are some 
good specimens of patriotic feeling. The Irish Secretary, 
who is said to have ‘ skulked behind his double lines of 
big metropolitan policemen,’ and then to have ‘ packed 
up his goods and chattels and scuttled away,’ is accused 
of endeavouring ‘to awaken a spirit which he would 
have delighted to crush out in blood.’ As we know, 
the thirst for blood is rather with the party which has 
nothing to say in regard to the murder of District- 
Inspector Martin, save to condemn the ‘ inexcusable rash- 
ness’ of the martyred officer and his colleagues. But 
Irish-oratory is even more steadily consistent than the 
opposite attributes of honesty and good sense. 


M. FLoguet did survive Scrutin de Liste. By a narrow 
majority he restored Serutin d’ Arrondissement ; and for a 
moment he was as happy as the overmastering shade of 
General Boulanger would permit him to be. Then, how- 
ever, came the debate upon Revision ; and the end of 
that was that resignation we foretold, 
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Generat Bou tancer has protested so often that he is a 
man of peace, that there be who have ceased to believe 
him. A correspondent of the Morning Post has had an 
interview with him about Egypt, and, from beginning to 
end, the words of the Person of the Future were sig- 
nificant. He believes that England ought to evacuate 
Egypt, and will evacuate it. If he came into power, he 
would endeavour to solve the question ; and he believes 
he would succeed. Asked if he proposed to employ 
pacific means, he ‘gave no definite reply.’ There 
is plenty of reason for believing that General Boulanger 
(in spite of his origin) does not love England. He 
knows, better than most men, how popular a dead-set 
at England would be ; and it is possible enough that he 
has ready a scheme for obtaining glory at our expense. 
The comprehensiveness of ‘la Revanche’ is apt to be 
forgotten. It does not necessarily mean that Germany is 
to be attacked at the first opportunity. Its first meaning 
is ‘la Gloire’ ; and it matters little whether that is got by 
thrashing England or Italy. The essential is that it be got. 


Tue Socialist riots in Rome do not appear to mean 
very much. At a distance the disorder sounds alarming 
enough ; but probably the Romans were not much more 
frightened than Londoners were during and after Trafalgar 
Square. But the discontentedness of Italy is obvious. 
She is not yet rich; and the burden of tremendous 
armaments weighs upon her people as probably it weighs 
upon no other in Europe. And the knowledge that the 
unrest in France is in great measure responsible for the 
necessity of these armaments embitters that great dislike 
which has sprung up since the occupation of Rome. 


Tue Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the gentleman of doubt- 
ful origin who claims to be the Prophet of the Sikhs, has 
addressed a proclamation (from Paris) to the ‘ Princes and 
People of India,’ which (it is feared) will scarce reach 
them in the way that he expects. The notion is, a great 
revolt against English rule: with the support of ‘ 43,000 
Punjaubees, and some thousands of Irish soldiers now in 


the British army in India.’ The Maharajah (who, of 


course, is crazy) and his friends are to be encouraged by 
the raising in India of three or four millions sterling for 
the purchase of arms and munitions of war. In the mean- 
time, the hero of the event pretends to go in terror of his 
life. If he went in terror of Distrousering .. .! 


Arrairs on the Zanzibar coast show very little sign of 


quieting down. The Germans continue their miscellaneous 
shelling and shooting, with very little result, save that the 
natives become increasingly suspicious of all white persons, 
and that the whole coast is falling into anarchy. The 
captive missionaries are now to be had for 7000 rupees. 
Captain Wissmann, with five river steamers and 1000 
men, proposes soon to start for Zanzibar; and, unless 
he be of very different temper from the German officers 
who are already in those latitudes, he will probably 
make a bad bungle worse. There has been some fight- 
ing between the English and the hostile natives on 
the Sulymah River, on the West Coast, which ended in 
slaughter on the usual grandiose scale. French intrigues 
are being actively continued at the mouth of the Gambia; 
but their extent and their danger are probably best appre- 
ciated by the British officials on the spot. Had it not 
been for the loyalty of the natives, we might long ago 
have had some very disagreeable news from the West 


Coast. 
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Some years agoa series of temperature observations were 
made on the Thurso River, the results of which were of 
such interest that volunteer observers were induced to 
take up the matter in various parts of the country, and 
during last year over twenty stations were established 
throughout Scotland. The results obtained having been 
brought before last meeting of the British Association, 4 
committee was appointed at the general meeting to 
superintend the work, and since then a number of scientifie 
societies and private individuals have volunteered to assist 
in the work, so that now there are extensive series of obsey- 
vations being made throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Many parts of the country, are, however, yet 
unrepresented, which the committee would gladly have 
included. Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, 3 Glenorchy Terrace, 
Edinburgh, acts as secretary to the committee, to whom 
application for further information should be made. 





Tue agitation against the Salmon Fisheries Bill effer- 
vesced at Berwick, on Tuesday, in a torch-light procession 
and speechification, in which Sir Edward Grey and a number 
of fishermen (with their female relatives) took part. The 
grievance of the Berwick people is that they cannot fish 
for salmon in the sea; but it is by no means clear that free 
salmon fishing in the sea is desirable. The question js 
not one of sport, but of the fishing industry, and raises 
very different questions from those which arise on inland 
waters. 


Tue R.S.A. elections are excellent for taste and fitness, 
Mr. W. Hole has been so long an Associate that his failure 
to achieve the greater greatness—to which, if only as the 
foremost reproductive etcher in Britain, he was mani- 
festly entitled—has been, this some time past, matter of 
comment and surprise ; while, as for Mr. MacGregor, he 
is a painter whose tendency is to be agreeable, and whose 
method, if a little uncertain, is based upon one of the 
soundest traditions in art. 


Nora single novelty was produced at the Reid Festival 
this year. At the principal concert the introductory over- 
ture, the Concerto (even to the misprints in the concert- 
book extracts), and the Reid Professor's vocal composition, 
were the same as those in the concert of 1883. Still the Reid 
programmes have, on the whole, been fairly representative 
—this year we touch the heights and depths in Schumann's 
concerto and Mattei’s song ; but so long as Brahms’ sym- 
phonies, and many other works that must suggest them- 
selves to the Professor of Music, remain unperformed, there 
is little to be said for the repetitions that deprive of any 
interest a festival which ought to do much to keep us in 
touch with what is best in contemporary art. 








NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
cheques, orders, etc., made payable to JoHN DouGLas, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum, 
the Continent, £1, 12s. 6d.; America, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, £1, 195. 
Subscriptions payable in advance. 


The Scots Observer is published on Saturday morning, and may be 
obtained in London from D. R. DuNCAN, 186 Fleet Street, and in 
Scotland from all Newsagents. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT GLASGOW. 


'!’ Glasgow, as so many times before, Mr. Cham- 
A berlain said, as it was expected he would, the 
right thing at the right moment, and in the right 
way. It was pointed out in the last week’s issue of 
The Scots Observer that the member for West Birming- 
ham, for all the admirable service he has done the 
country and the present Government, has never ceased 
to be a Radical, and that in the inevitable event of his 
return to power, he would certainly be found respon- 
sible for the reintroduction, and it may be the realisa- 
tion, of the political ideals peculiar to the party whose 
foremost representative he is; and, addressing himself 
to an audience of, not Conservatives, but Liberal 
Unionists—of men, that is to say, in whom the Liberal 
and the Imperialist principles are coexistent, and who 
have not put off their old political habit of mind with 
their allegiance to their late leader and betrayer—he 
took occasion to reassert his position with that plain, 
deliberate, and practical candour which is a principal 
characteristic of the orator and the man alike. InIreland, 
he thinks, the battle has been so far fought and won that 
Liberal Unionists may proceed to have done with mere 
resistance, and to begin upon a policy of construction. 
For the time being, the Union is safe. In Britain its 
assailants, from Mr. Gladstone down to the Rev. Mr. 
Kennedy, are completely discredited ; and in Ireland 
Mr. Balfour has beaten, or is beating, them all along 
the line; so that the time has come when that section 
of the Imperialist army whose tradition it is to consider 
and prepare reform may turn from legislating for Ire- 
land, and devote itself to the affairs of Scotland and 
England. This being the case, Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses to reaffirm his Radicalism in a practical way, and 
to attempt to bring some well-known problems into the 
region of practical politics. He is prepared, in other 
words, to face the Crofter Question, the Free Educa- 
tion Question, the Assistance to Scottish and English 
Tenants to Purchase their Holdings Question, and other 
questions yet, to immediate arbitrement ; while he has 
it in view to essay the production of a new Reform 
Bill (with a further redistribution of seats, to the advan- 
tage of London and Scotland at the expense of the 
sister island), and he remains as little averse from Dis- 
establishment as ever. In other words, he is to all 
intents and purposes the Mr. Chamberlain who entered 
Parliament in 1876, and was, for certain years, perhaps 
the best abused of all the Radical host. 

It may be that this declaration of principles was not 
altogether opportune ; and it is not impossible that it 
may even turn out to be a tactical error. In the pro- 
vinces at least—as we have too often had occasion to 
show—the understanding between the two wings of the 
Imperialist army is anything but complete, a it is 
feasible that so bold a statement of views as that of the 
Member for West Birmingham may have the effect of still 
further confusing the Lanel Conservative mind, and still 
further dev eloping that ‘ temper of aloofness * which has 
come to be a characteristic of the local Unionist orveri 

‘Where is the good,’ the one set may put it, ‘ of join- 
ing hands with: the other, if all this is to be the end of 
it?” And ‘ where’ —the Radical patriot may reflect— 
‘O where is the good of going to the polls as one of the 
Stupid Party, if we are already so strong as to be able to 
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command all that?’ On neither side is such bewilder- 
ment unnatural; and there are more points of view 
than one from which it may be argued that Mr. Cham- 
berlain would have done well to keep his Radicalism in 
the background, and devote himself to the task of con- 
solidating and improving the Imperialist alliance. 

On the other hand, however, it must not be forgotten, 
that the speaker’s programme was only a part of his 
speech. He did more than re-assert his Radicalism, and 
prepare the way for a possible revival of some Radical 
ideals. He took up the Clerkenwell-cum-Limehouse mani- 
festo, and he succeeded, as we think, in turning that poli- 
tical rag-bag more thoroughly inside out than any orator, 
not even excepting the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has done before. He kicked away the last of Mr. 
Gladstone’s many crutches, by demonstrating that for 
them who wanted Disestablishment to give that gentle- 
man another opportunity of considering the matter 
was equivalent to deferring its oonsbiaian till a month 
of Sundays. He showed, from his American experience, 
for one thing, how absolutely untenable is the position 
of those rulers of men who profess to see a solution of 
the Irish difficulty in an adaptation of the federation 
system, and, for another, how useful and how influential 
the interference of women in politics may be. Above 
all, he pledged himself anew to stand or fall by the 
Union. Radicalism and the ideals thereof are all 
very well, but Unionism is better. At any cost, and 
at any sacrifice, the Union must be maintained. The 
Radical programme may be accepted or rejected; the 
one necessity about it is, that it must not be so 
presented as to split the Unionist forces, or give the 
enemies of Unionism a single chance to the good. The 
Union; and again the Union; and still again the 
Union—the Union and nothing else. That is the word 
that every Unionist, be he Liberal or Conservative, who 
listened to Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow, has to take 
home with him, and treasure in his heart. That is the 
word that every Unionist, be he Conservative or Liberal, 
who has read Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow, is invited 
to absorb and meditate. It should do much _ to 
operate that fusion in whose absence there is no true 
safety—at the polls or elsewhere. 

The lesson is, in fact, that, if things be indeed in the 
right way,no pains must be spared, and no effort grudged, 
to keep them there. We have said that Mr. Gladstone 
is completely discredited. It should here be added that 
he is only discredited in the eyes of some men, and that 





‘the population of these islands consists,’ and so forth, 
and so forth. ‘In the House of Commons, said Mr. 
Goschen, the other night at Pimlico, ‘ there are now, I 
should think, a hundred and fifty members who are 
prepared to vote for every insane proposition of the 
most insane member of the Gladstonian party. The 
House of Commons is, unhappily, a microcosm of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; and it is well to remember that 
the right way is not to answer the Gladstonian accord- 
ing to his Gladstonism, but to keep his Gladston- 
ism in its place and under proper control. That 
is, briefly stated, the function of the Imperialist just 
now. It is certain that his leaders, whatever their party 
politics, have done and will continue to do their duty. 
It is incumbent upon him to be no worse than they, and 
to reflect that, if Govan was a mortification, and the 
Ayr Burghs a scandal and a disgrace, these Glasgow 
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speeches of Mr. Chamberlain's are in their way a 
national possession, and rightly and thoroughly to 
second their author, and those who are working with 
him, is the duty, and should be the pleasure, of every 
rational man. 


ORGANISATION OF DEFENCE. 


| igperenn defence will be a very important—pro- 
y ia bably the most important—part of the business 
put before Parliament in the Session which begins next 
Thursday. So much we know, and it cannot now be 
long before we learn further what it is the Ministry 
proposes to do. In the meantime, it is in no want of 
advisers in whom it may find wisdom. We even think 
that with a little goodwill the discovery could easily be 
made. For once in a way, there is but trifling con- 
fusion and contradiction among the advisers. On the 
contrary, they are all tolerably well agreed: at 
least as to what ought to be the preliminary to 
whatever other defence work the Cabinet may 
have decided to do. And the opportunity be- 
fore Lord Salisbury and his colleagues is such as their 
hearts could desire. No great measure requires their 
attention immediately, and they have therefore no need 
to fear want of time. ‘Trade is reviving, and in any 
case the financial position of the country is excellent. 
So there need be no uneasiness as to money. — Finally 
(and this is the most important consideration of all), 
there is practical unanimity throughout the country as 
to the necessity of doing the work. Even Mr. Morley 
has found himself constrained to remember that Mr. 
Cobden was willing to spend a hundred millions on the 
navy. With time and money, with the invitation and 
good will of the nation to help them, Unionists have 
every encouragement to deal with the question of 
national defence, and no excuse for half-doing it. 

We could wish to be as sure that what is about to 
be done will be thoroughly done, as we are that some- 
thing will be effected. No Ministry could survive the 
ridicule which this one would bring upon itself if the 
promises of Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Goschen 
were falsified. ‘That something, and even something 
effectual, will be done for the Navy, we may feel sure. 
This, as far as it goes, is good, and might suffice, no 
doubt, but none the less will some of us be disappointed 
(we do not say surprised), if the Ministry does half do 
its work after all. 
the Navy is, it is not all we want to see done. What the 
occasion requires, what the advisers referred to above have 
unanimously pressed on the Government as indispensable, 
is that it should look at the defence of the country as 
a whole, and should take some measures to make it at 
least less likely in future that our armaments will be 
regulated, not as they should be, by the needs of the 
country, but, as they too commonly have been, by the 
interests of the Treasury. Lord Brassey showed what 
this leads to, with more neatness than is usual with 
him, in his speech to the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, when he said that the Treasury, in doling out 
the yearly allowance to the Admiralty (and he might 
have added to the War Office), regulates the amount 
wholly and solely by the expenditure of the past year, 
without regard to the adequacy of the forces to 
perform the work they might have to do. There 
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is very little use in crying out against the Trea. 
sury for this short-sighted meanness. The fault lies, 
not with the Department, which is but doing its 
own work according to its lights, but with those who 
have allowed the book-keeper to take upon himself to 
dictate to the foreman how much and_ how little work 
shall be done, without regard to the state of the market, 
How completely he has been allowed to persuade him- 
self that this power belongs to him, was shown when 
Lord Randolph Churchill advanced the preposterous 
theory that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is entitled 
to a species of headship in the Cabinet. Ministers 
who cared for their majorities, and members who cared 
for their seats, more than for the safety of the country, 
have allowed the overgrown power of the ‘Treasury to 
arise. Ultimately the fault rests with the country itself, 
which, ever since it fell into reaction against the fight- 
ing spirit of the last century, has grudged expenditure 
on its navy and army. How the control of the Treasury 
works out in practice, the figures given by Lord Brassey 
eloquently show. It has led to this, that in 1889, after 
some years of exceptional activity in building, we have 
33 efficient battle-ships of 298,490 tons, as against 3] 
of 263,570 possessed by the united French and Russians. 
That is to say, that we are just superior—and only 
just—to the second and the fourth navy in Europe 
combined, and should be slightly inferior if Lord 
Brassey had taken the Italians instead of the Rus- 
sians to make the comparison. In cruisers of the 
new, swift, armoured type we are 18 to 11, and 
137,050 tons to 64,512. Now, although no doubt this 
isa balance of force which is slightly in our favour, 
and would enable us, if the old spirit and the old 
ability were shown, to beat those enemies in battle, and 
drive them off the sea, yet it is not a balance which 
would enable us to do this without a desperate effort, 
and the certainty of heavy loss in the earlier stages of 
the struggle. No man can believe that if the security 
of the country were as much the first thought of an 
English Ministry, as it is of a French, such a state of 
things as this would ever have been allowed to arise. 
The country would have been told the truth: other 
things less vital would have waited till our armoury 


was in proper repair, and we had the means 
to face any conceivable coalition against us. Our 
rulers would have made their minds up what 
was needed for the navy, the coaling — stations, 


the army, the reserves, and would have made it their 
business to get it. As a matter of fact, they have not 
done so. They attend to one thing one year, and 
another another, and while one part of the machinery 
is being tinkered, another is deteriorating. 

To this it may be answered (with perfect truth, too) 
that the country, not having been frightened into a 
sense of the need for being ready for battle, as France 
has been, would not have tolerated such wisdom in its 
rulers. It would have gone after the first demagogue 
who stood howling ‘Great is economy!’ on a stump. 
Besides, the demagogue has either been in office allowing 
the storehouses to become empty, or has been waiting his 
chance outside. But we think there are signs that the 


country is coming to a wiser frame of mind—and is in 
particular beginning to understand that of all forms 
of waste the most effectual would be the economy 
which would leave us liable to plunder. 


Besides, the 
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demagogue is down : Dagon lies a mere stump on the 
threshold, with the palms of his hands broken, and it 
behoves us to look to the Ark of the Covenant. The 
letter in which Sir Lintorn Simmons recommends the 
appointment of a ‘ Ministry of Defence, to be supreme 
over First Lord and Secretary of State, is a sign of the 
times. Its aim will meet with the hearty approval of 
many who may not altogether approve of the means he 
recommends. Whether this course or another is taken 
—and a better we think might be found—what we ask 
of the Ministry is not only to give us more ships and 
guns, but to make a resolute effort to put our defences 
all round in a healthy state: to tighten the connec- 
tions, and simplify the machinery so that it may act 
together ; to make us safe, in short, and not merely 
secure their seats by yielding to a popular demand. 





FIRST-CLASS ! 


ROM torture to torture the martyr was moving ; 
The woes of ould Ireland were on him en masse ; 
But his breeches were safe, and his weight was im- 
proving, 
And, better than all things, he travelled first-class. 


Almost he forgot to remember the smacks on 
His former Distrouseredness. Stronger than brass, 
He had cornered the Chief, he had shattered the Saxon— 
At the cost of the Castle he travelled first-class ! 


As he lolled (in his chains) on the cushions around him, 
He saw himself mirrored in History’s glass, 

And a conqueror the cheers of his countrymen found him: 
He knew that they knew that he travelled first-class. 


He thought of the glory that heroes of his sort 
Command when from earth (and its prisons) they 
pass, 
And he sketched (for an epitaph) something of this sort : 
* He clung to his breeches and travelled first-class. 


And “twas just as his chances of triumph he reckoned 
That the bloody and brutal policeman (alas !) 
Transferred him (by force) to a horrible second, 
And quenched the bright convict who travelled first- 
class, 


O Erin, me counthry ! Disthressful ould lady, 
Thy sun-burst is clouded, thy war-horse at grass ! 
Ochone, wirrasthrue ! By the Bones of Joe Brady, 
They were feared to allow um to suffer first-class ! 





DIVORCE. 


 eprrenes ‘D of many of the qualities of Mr. 

Macawber, Mr. G ladstone yet differs from that 
immortal personage in one very important respect. 
There are limits to his patience. If one thing will not 
turn up, he tries another ; if one cat refuses to jump, 
he promptly betakes himself to the excitation of a 
rival. This is not what is usually meant by persever- 
ance ; but it is perseverance all the same. To the end 
in view he is ever constant ; of the means by which that 
end may be reached he is (say)careless. In power,no man 
presents a sterner front to faddists of all kinds: witness 
‘the dim and distant vista of the future, and the 
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abiding wrath of the Calderwooes and’ Rainys. In 
search of power, he bethinks him of Dr. Watts, 
and of how ‘little drops of water and little grains of 
sand make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land.’ 
Each vote is a thing of price, and his ear is ever open 
to the cry of the crotcheteer. It matters little what 
the ‘ reform” may be, and not at all that it may have 
been contemned or denounced by him in the past. 
Exclusion from office converts the absurd into the 
necessary, and brings into the region of practical politics 
what had been Iiestabeedl to the solitudes of Saturn. 

The latest, and perhaps the best, illustration of such 
tactics is to be found in that nibbling at the Divorce 
question, in which Mr. Gladstone has for some time 
back been indulging. He has not yet committed him- 
self definitely in any direction. In his ownjwords : *‘ We 
must beware of all sweeping and premature conclu- 
sions. But he has sent up one kite after another, and 
caused it to be known that the subject is one which is 
engaging his most anxious thoughts. And, finally, 
that return of matrimonial causes since 1857 which 
he asked for in the House of Commons, his wholly 
superfluous letter to Signor Mareschali on the subject 
of divorce in Italy, and now his brief but character- 
istically evasive review of Miss Margaret Lee’s Divorce, 
or Faithful and Unfaithful, are all of them feelers with 
a purpose. 

In common justice, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Gladstone's interest in this matter is not a thing of 
yesterday. As everybody knows, he was the most strenu- 
ous opponent of the Divorce Act of 1857—the ruling 
English Statute—and allowed his opposition to de- 
generate into obstruction. The curious thing is, not 
his taking the matter up, but his taking it up just now. 
He has not been in the habit so much of leading 
public opinion as of gathering it up and expres- 
sing it, when it became profitable for him to do 
so. But just at present there is—rightly or wrongly 
—no specially keen public feeling about Divorce. 
Most people who know the English law agree 
in condemning it, however different "their grounds of 
condemnation may be; but no prophet is taking up 
his testimony against it at this moment. All the same 
there is an explanation of Mr. Gladstone’s apparently 
inexplicable initiative. Roughly speaking, the Divorce 
Law of England is this: the husband may divorce his 
wife for adultery alone; the wife can divorce her 
husband only for cruelty and adultery combined. This 
is the state of things set up by the Act of 1857. In 
that year Mr. Gladstone was still member for the 
University of Oxford; and the learning, the subtlety, 
and the bitterness with which he maintained the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage tie are matter of history. 
It is now-a-days significant enough that one of the points 
he persistently made against the proposed legislation 
was the difference which it made between the sexes. 
‘Divorce’ of any kind is bad, but Divorce of this kind 
is ‘damnable’: that was ever his refrain. He can, 
therefore, with perfect consistency return to the charge, 
and proclaim in trumpet tones the iniquity of the 
existing law. And he will be able to strengthen his 
case by emphasising the fact that in Scotland the two 
sexes are on exactly the same footing. This, of course, 
is said on the assumption that he means to give the 
indissolubility theory the go-by, and to take extension, 
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not restriction, of Divorce as his war-cry. And the 
assumption is by no means unwarrantable. A move- 
ment for the abolition of Divorce would, of course, 
receive the support of the Bishop of Lincoln and his 
school, who are already calling out for ‘the abolition 
of these pestilential laws,’ and ‘ the sweeping away of 
the accursed Divorce Court and all its works, down to 
its father, who has found the world and the flesh so 
ready to welcome his offspring. But it would not 
readily accord with the views and wishes of that collec- 
tion of strange bed-fellows known as the Great Liberal 
Party. Moreover—and here is the important point— 
Woman’s Suffrage is looming in the near future. Lord 
Salisbury is of opinion that the influence of woman in 
politics will be on the side of morality and religion, 
which is probably the most charitable use of the cherchez 
la femme theory on record. Anyhow it is certain to be 
on the side of giving women at least the same facilities 
for terminating an unhappy marriage as men at 
present enjoy. 
‘the female sex is a favourite of the laws of England.’ 
But the said favourite thinks otherwise, and in this 
matter, as in many others, will most assuredly * when 
the time comes” translate its thoughts into words, and 
its words into votes. 
Gladstonian net. 
We know of no good reason why the fowler should 
be permitted thus to acquire a vested interest in this 
important reform and in the sympathy and support 
of the new electorate. The debate is not one that 
should be fought on party lines. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self once protested in burning words against any attempt 
‘to withdraw this great question out of the atmosphere 
of conscience and reason, which is that in which alone 
it ought to be discussed, and to place it in the denser 
and fouler atmosphere of common political motives’ ; 
and all right-thinking men are with him there. But the 
whole duty of man is not discharged by the utterance 
of an Amen. 


Blackstone, indeed, lays it down that 


And hence the spreading of the 


A good deal has happened since 1857 ; 
and the best way to prevent such an attempt being 
made is to take the necessary and only possible steps 
for securing that, if made it be, it will prove a failure. 





GRACE BEFORE DEBATE. 


TYNHE Reverend Mr. Leech (of unknown denomina- 

tion) has delivered himself of one of the most 
notable prayers ever addressed to an American audi- 
ence. The Legislature of the State of New York met 
the other day, and, as is usual with all Legislatures, big 
and little (except that of France), its proceedings were, 
as the phrase runs, ‘opened with prayer’: a long 
prayer, on this occasion, of an extemporary and per- 
sonal kind. England has an Established Church which 
has a fixed order of prayer, and, therefore, the functions 
of its Parliament are prefaced by a set form, which is 
short and impersonal, and which all members (if they 
pleased) can know long beforehand. None of the 
United States, however, has an Established Church : but 
all of them give a kind of recognition to every deno- 
mination. With an Athenian impartiality they invite 
popular ministers of all sects to be chaplain for a term ; 
and, since the greater number of sects favour extem- 
pore prayer, argal, prayer that is extempore is the more 
frequently heard in all American Legislatures. 
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None knows better than Scotsmen how awkward, and 
even perilous, is the fashion of extempore prayer 
(charged with grateful force and feeling, though jt 
sometimes may be by a man of genuine devoutness), and 
how often it betrays ministers into exposition rather than 
devotion, and denunciation rather than petition. Thus 
the Reverend Mr. Leech of Albany fell, and thus his 
well-meant extempore effort gave rise to a not very 
seemly derangement of epitaphs. It is true that oo 
Irishman and Roman Catholic (a Senator named Grady 
or O'Grady) was the immediate provocative cause of 
the ‘ruction’; but Mr. Leech must have known that 
to insert into his harangue petitions that the State 
might be ‘freed from the superstitious influences of 
ignorant immigrants, and that the cities should be 
delivered from ‘the political gamblers who buy up 
votes on election day,—that to extemporise after this 
sort, and for more than ten minutes * by the clock,’ was 
to court the remonstrant ire of Roman Catholic Irish- 
It is difficult 
to understand what good the reverend gentleman hoped 
to do by his misplaced and unargued impeachment. 


men of the professional politician order. 


He probably had led his conscience—after the manner 
of his kind—into the conviction that it was enough for 
him to ‘ bear his testimony,’ and to leave the issue to 
other agencies. 

Undignified and ridiculous, however, as this episode 
may be, we can scarcely take the laugh against America. 
Apart from the facts (which have become ancient his- 
tory), that when England lay under a Puritan Common- 
wealth extempore divines did ‘ oft confound prayer and 
sermon’ in their prelections to Parliament, and that, 
when Scotland had a Parliament of her own, Presby- 
terian ministers were known to stand up and, with 
closed eyes, roundly to rate our legislators for their 
sins of omission and of commission—apart from these 
facts, there is no saying what may happen to us before 
the beginning of another century. If a triumphant 
democracy, led by an apostolic demagogue, should suc- 





ceed (which God forbid) in seating an Irish Parliament 
in Dublin, a Scottish Parliament in Edinburgh, and a 
Welsh Parliament—where ?—then merry cantrips may 
be looked for. Established Churches will, of course, 
have disappeared, and we shall be even as they are in 
America, blessed with free-trade in religion, if in nothing 
else. 

We shall, even in these future times of enlightened 
democracy, in all probability consider it seemly and 
reverent to call in the countenance (or the mask) of 
religion to bless our debates; but, to be fair, we shall 
give a turn to all the phases of denominationalism. 
Chaplains of the Auld Lichts and the New Lichts, of 
the Free and the (Dis-)Established, of the U.P. and the 
‘ Broth-Kirkie, shall each hold their terms in our 
Scottish Parliament, and if any unusually sincere minis- 
ter take upon him to rebuke the lukewarmness and 
corruption of our legislators, the trouble of Albany 
shall have befallen us, for some man ‘or Irishman’ will 
be sure to protest with ireful force, and to demand the 
suspension (metaphorically) of the earnest chaplain. 
The end and the moral of the whole matter seem to be 
that men, and particularly politicians, will continue to 
err, and that ministers, especially those of the extem- 
pore order, will continue to strive to set them right 
with injudicious mixtures of prayer and sermon. 
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SIR JOHN KINLOCH AND EAST 
PERTHSHIRE. 


T is asking too much from a politician, whose mental 
I processes are SO obscure and uncertain as Sir John 
Kinloch’s, to give an intelligible answer to the question, 
which some people have gravely discussed for the public 
edification, Why am I a Home Ruler? At any rate, 
it is impossible to find, in the maladroit and somewhat 
amorphous remarks which he addresses to his constitu- 
ents (in spe), anything which could induce those who 
have not found salvation already to look for it in Sir 
John’s direction. He is a perfect type of the Glad- 
stonian pur et simple; and, if the electorate of East 
Perthshire be mainly composed of Gladstonites, then is 
he its heaven-born representative. He has no distinct 
views of his own, and he is destitute of the political 
knowledge necessary to form any ; but he knows Glad- 
stone from Salisbury, and may be trusted to vote 
straight on the Gladstonian ticket. He has himself 
given what is, for him, an abnormally lucid explana- 
tion of the conundrum, Why am I a candidate? He 
lacks, says he, the gift of the gab, and so he could 
not get over the argument—put before him, when 
he was asked to stand—that he is just the sort 
of man wanted, because there is far too much 
talk in Parliament. Let it be frankly admitted that 
there is something in that view of the case. But, after 
all, there is a close connection between thought and 
language ; and there is abundant evidence to make it 
clear that the obstacles in Sir John’s speech are only 
the reflection of more extraordinary obstacles in his 
mind, 

Sir John approves of the Plan of Campaign, and 
thinks that it is ‘ perfectly honest’; but, with that 
peculiar territorial limitation to the application of 
moral principles which is characteristic of Gladston- 
ism, he declares—and here his sincerity is beyond 
question—that he would not tolerate anything of 
the sort on his own estates. What is to be thought 
of a man who opines that the system of organised 
embezzlement is ‘ perfectly honest” on such estates as 
those of Vandeleur, Olphert, Lewis, or The O’Grady, 
for example? Sir John tells one of his meetings 
that, had they been in Ireland, he and his hearers 
would have been put in prison for daring to meet and 
discuss the political situation. He tells another that 
he never heard of any desire of the Nationalists to 
protect Irish industries against British manufactures, 
and he announces that no Irishman has any say in the 
business of his parish or municipality. Could but his 
soul transmigrate into the body of a Loyalist for a 
brief space, how would he change his tune! Nothing 
short of that probably would convince him : intedligi- 
bilia non intellectum afferimus : there is nothing so hard 
to overcome as the passivity of ignorance. Sir John has 
the misfortune, for a Gladstonian candidate, to be the 
owner of a landed estate (including what he calls in pub- 
lic ‘ that blessed deer forest’), about which he has heard 
agreat deal from ingenious hecklers. Probably, when 
the heat of the day is over,and this Typical (Gladstonian) 
Candidate is in the privacy of his own closet, he calls it 
by another epithet than ‘ blessed, and he may yet learn 
that he cannot join the hue and cry against the ‘land- 
thief? in Ireland and the Highlands, and at the same 
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time claim the right to deal with his own acres as the 
hope of profit dictates. But it is in vain to expect 
foresight or consistency from such an one as he. By 
his own confession he is ill-qualified to say what he 
means, and who on earth can tell whether he means 
what he says? Somewhat of the mysteries of skittle- 
billiards, skittle-golf, and even of skittle-whist, have 
been revealed in these columns; but for downright, 
thorough-going skittle-politics we commend our readers 
to Sir John Kinloch. 





ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


HE State’s responsibility in connection with the cus- 
; tody of ancient buildings was the subject of remark 
on more than one occasion during the Congress of the 
British Archeological Association last autumn; and 
the condition of some buildings under the charge of 
Her Majesty’s Office of Works was referred to as 
evidence that the present arrangements) were unsatis- 
factory. ‘The department has since been exposed to 
rather severe criticism, and additional interest in the 
sulyect has been excited by the transference of the cus- 
tody of Dunblane Cathedral from the Board of Works 
to the Board of Manufactures. The statement made 
regarding the dangerous condition of certain parts of 
Glasgow Cathedral were probably exaggerated, and we 
believe that a careful examination of the building has 
satisfied those responsible for its care that there is no 
immediate danger, although defects do exist which cannot 
be regarded without anxiety, and which must be carefully 
watched. In Scotland the duty of watching cases of this 
kind devolves on the head of Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works in Edinburgh: a gentleman whose qualifications 
for the task cannot be doubted, but whose time is other- 
wise completely occupied by a great variety of impor- 
tant duties; so that the inadequacy of the means of 
proper supervision at present can hardly be denied, while 
there are strong reasons why the scope of that super- 
vision should be greatly extended. For the preserva- 
tion of our ancient buildings, long neglected or deli- 
berately ruined, is now a matter of concern not to the 
antiquary alone but to the great body of educated men. 
The popular interest centres chiefly, as we should 
naturally expect, in our medieval remains: these being 
most readily recognised as landmarks in the history of 
the nation ; but there is also a growing appreciation of 
their value as works of art, often intrinsically precious, 
and always irreplaceable, and a fuller recognition of 
the fact that we hold these and all other ancient 
monuments not in fee, to do with as we choose, but 
in trust: as an inheritance strictly entailed, to be pre- 
served and passed on unimpaired to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

In these circumstances, it is most proper to inquire 
how it may be possible to deal with our national anti- 
quities in the methodical and comprehensive manner 
which is necessary if we desire to turn them to the best 
account. It is manifest that hitherto, as a nation, we 
have greatly neglected our duty in this respect ; and 
when we remember how little can be done under the too 
permissive Ancient Monuments Protection Act, how 
few buildings are even nominally in the care of the 
Department of Works, how many are held by burghal 
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authorities, heritors, and corporations of divers kinds, 
or, still worse, by irresponsible private individuals, it 
will at once be seen how precarious is our tenure 
of our priceless archeological treasures, and what 
a confused and incompetent group of caretakers for 
the most part independent of control, and _prac- 
tically incapable of any effective co-operation—we 
have. The conviction that some change in_ this 
respect is urgently needed is happily gaining ground ; 
but unfortunately in this country, with all our boasted 
Liberalism and theoretical Radicalism, we have some- 
thing worse than practical Conservatism, which makes 
us often miss the golden opportunity of realising an 
ideal reform—an inveterate spirit of compromise : and 
in the meantime there are many indications that the 
need which exists for an entirely new State archeological 
organisation has not been fully realised. ‘The compro- 
mise recently effected in the case of Dunblane Cathedral 
may be regarded as an illustration of this. In that case 
the care of the building has been transferred to the 
Board of Manufactures. This may be regarded as 
a step in the right direction, 
Scotch building is thus handed over to the care 
of a Scotch Board. This is a distinct gain ; 
but, on the other hand, this Scotch Board is not 
specially constituted with a view to its undertaking 
such a duty, and in point of fact is deficient in neces- 
sary qualifications. Moreover, what it spends does not 
come out of the national Exchequer, as money spent 
on the conservation of a national monument should, and 
the terms of the transference are such as to forbid all 
hope that such a transaction will be repeated. This 
is not to be regretted; for what we now require is 
something entirely different : namely, a wholesale trans- 
ference of national antiquities to a body specially 
constituted for the express purpose of taking charge of 
them and turning them to the best possible account. 

We have an example of what may be done in this 
way across the Channel—where apparently they man- 
age things of this sort better—in the Commission des 
monuments historiques, which does for France very much 
what we want in Britain. Only here there would be a 
distinct advantage in having three Commissions : one 
for England and Wales, one for Scotland, and one for 
Ireland. The President of the French Commission is 
the Minister of Education, and there are two classes of 
members—one ev officio and the other nominated ; and 
in the latter class vacancies are filled up by the Presi- 
dent from a list prepared by the Commission. Now, 
confining ourselves to Scotland, it is evident that 
we have excellent materials for the formation of 
such a body as this, which would naturally be pre- 
sided over by the Secretary for Scotland. And it is 
also evident that such a body, having representatives 
from different parts of the country, would if vested 
with proper authority, and supplied with an adequate 
annual grant of money, very soon be able to bring order 
out of our national archeological chaos. It is impos- 
sible within our limits to go more into detail; but we 
may say that the functions of such a body should em- 
brace more than the mere care—and, if need be, the 
restoration—of ancient buildings. Its aid is greatly 
needed for two other important achievements : the for- 
mation of a national museum of antiquities and a 
complete archeological survey. 


inasmuch as a 
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THE IMMORALITY OF SYMPATHY, 


HE facts set forth with such admirable vigour and 
particularity by Mr. H. Arnold Forster, in his 
recent letters to T’he Scotsman, have long been noto. 
rious. They are, indeed, such ancient history, that it 
is odd to think there should have been any real occa- 
sion to recall them, or that their re ‘apitulation should 
But we 
live so fast, and are so gorged with news, that the 
public memory will go no further back than the day 
before yesterday ; and, strange as it may seem, it is yet - 
fact that Mr. Arnold Forster has done the State ood ser- 
vice (not for the first time) in telling his twice-told tale 
again. 


have been found to serve any useful purpose. 


How necessary indeed—and how salutary—his 
The unfortunate 
member for the Border Burghs—a typical Gladstonian, 
if ever there was one in the world—was rash and jll- 
advised enough to 
stituents—of whose 


action was, is shown by the sequel. 


attempt to convince his con- 
capacity of gullibility he may 
be supposed, in the circumstance that they had sent 
him to Parliament as_ their representative, to have 
felt assured—that Mr. Arnold Forster had said what 
is not true; and in more than one quarter the 
endeavour has been made to follow his lead, and 
show that the Undistrousered One is really the 
‘honourable and high - souled’ hero of Gladstonian 
legend. The result in any has been dis 
astrous, and, until the public have again forgotten, 
and the Gladstonian policy of misstatement have once 
more produced its effect, the man O’Brien will certainly 
be known for what he really is: that is to say, an agi- 
tator without ruth for the living and without reverence 
for the dead, a politician whose common weapons are 


case 


evil-speaking, lying, and slandering, and a martyr whose 
practice it is to howl himself out of every opportunity 
of sacrifice which his antagonists are unkind enough to 
furnish him. 

We take it that that will not be long. The public 
liar is now a public influence ; the populace has always 
been addicted to credulity ; it is understood that Mr. 
Gladstone has expressed extreme dissatisfaction with 
the proceedings at Clonmel ; it is known that the spee- 
tacle of Mr. O’Brien ‘ bear-fighting with a policeman 
for the possession of his pantaloons’ has moved Sir 
George Trevelyan to tears, has kindled a kind of ex- 
viceregal rage in the heart of Earl Spencer, and has 
inspired Mr. John Morley to the utterance—at Ply- 
mouth and elsewhere—of a certain amount of what 
looks like, but is not, literature; it has been shown 
that the wire-puller is active and daring, and has 
complete control of his puppets; it has been proved 
that it is not more difficult to concoct a series of 
‘popular demonstrations” and ‘ indignation meetings’ 
on the subject of this particular delusion than it is im- 
possible to pin down our Miraculous Ex-Premier to 
a definite statement, or persuade the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin that he is not the wise and important person he 
believes himself to be. Indeed, the agitation is but a 
sign—and a bad one—of the times. It did not use to be 
the wont of British men to shed tears, and swear oaths, 
and put up indignant protests, over the refusal of a 
gentleman in trouble to take the consequences of his 
‘sweet fault’; and there is unhappily but too much 
reason to believe that, in this respect, as in some others, 
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they have changed for the worse of late, and lost a great 
deal of that right to self-respect which once distinguished 
them among the nations of the world. They are still 
cood at a bargain; they live intelligently, they make 
caadenil they read politic authors, they practise many 
virtues; individually they are sturdy and as self- 
reliant as ever. But the old sound public fibre 
has somehow got relaxed, the old vigorous public 
morality has in some way grown indolent and 
timid and weak. It is left to infatuation to do 
the work of principle, and to emotion to fill the 
seat of reason; and the consequence is that a large 
proportion of the nation have joined, without knowing 
it. and as it were in a state of hallucination, what is 
certainly the deadliest conspiracy against the national 
tradition and the national life that has ever been de- 
vised. ‘To have sympathised, whether wittingly or the 
reverse, With scoundrelism is to have been almost a 
scoundrel ; and for a reproach of the kind to be appli- 
cable to any section of a community is an impeachment 
of the whole, and an example of the mischievousness of 


toleration. 


MODERN MEN. 
THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


TI\HE two latest incidents in the public career of Lord 

Rosebery curiously illustrate the peculiarity of his 
political position. On Tuesday he surrendered himself, 
as Gustave Flaubert would have said, to the life of a Lon- 
don Vestryman in excelsis. This week, also, while Mr. 
Chamberlain has been championing the Union in Glasgow, 
he has contented himself with lending his presence and 
patronage to an Athletic function got up in the interests 
of Philanthropy. These incidents are of unequal impor- 
tance, but they point in the same direction. Lord Rose- 
bery would not have consented to devote himself for at 
least three years to the work of Local Government in 
London —on the all-absorbing character of which he has 
himself dilated—had he not been confident that he will not 
be summoned before 1892, in consequence of the triumph 
of Home Rule at the polling-booths, to return to his old 
post at the Foreign Office. Meanwhile, he can keep him- 
self in evidence, so far as the people of Scotland are con- 
cerned, by attending to their minor interests. In Eng- 
land he has returned to the Turf, and there is no special 
reason why he should not countenance Deaf-and-Dumb 
Football in Scotland. 

It is an open secret that the conduct of the Uncrowned 
King, or Democratic Guardian, of Scotland has of late 
given great dissatisfaction to those perfervid politicians 
who have given him these flattering titles : a dissatisfac- 
tion which is none the less real that it has been expressed 
deeply rather than loudly. There are nearly as many 
‘counts’ in the complaint against Lord Rosebery as there 
are in the ‘libel’ of a callow Free Church probationer 
charged with heresy on the ground that he has tried, 
publicly as well as inwardly, to digest some volume of 
modern German exegetical criticism. It is urged that, in- 
stead of throwing himself into the General Election of 
1886, as he threw himself into the General Election of 
1880, he took no part in it whatever. Then, while it is not 
denied that since the crushing defeat of that year, Lord 
Rosebery has spoken at Home Rule gatherings, as he did 
quite recently at Airdrie, it is more than insinuated that 
his appearances as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone have been 
spasmodic and essentially gladiatorial. He has not ‘borne 
the burden and heat of the day.” Mr. William O’Brien 
and Dr, Tanner have not been ‘ included’ in any advertised 
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dinner-party at Dalmeny. He has, above all things, 
shown the spirit of the Laodicean. When, after the 
rout of 1886, he left England for India, his advice to 
the Liberal party was to close its ranks; and, as a means 
to the accomplishment of that desirable end, he recom- 
mended the Home Rulers to ‘ throw out pontoons’ to the 
Liberal Unionists. Even since 1886,he has steadily declined 
to vituperate Lord Hartington, or to ostracise Mr. Chamber- 
lain. If occasionally he hastried tobe sarcastic at the expense 
of an opponent, he has done so to please an audience. Lord 
Rosebery has declared Imperial Federation to be his guiding 
political idea ; and yet there are at least as many Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists who are members of the Imperial 
Federation League as there are Home Rulers. A malicious 
statistician has been measuring allegiance to Home Rule 
on the part of its leading apostles by the number of the 
speeches they have delivered as platform proselytisers, as 
compared with their public utterances on other and less 
controversial topics. It seems that of the three crypto- 
candidates for the succession to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John 
Morley has, since 1886, given 75°392 of himself to Home 
Rule, Sir William Harcourt 54°639, and Lord Rosebery 
37:094. In Scotland itself, while Lord Rosebery stands at 
24°173, Mr. Campbell Bannerman figures as high as 49-304. 
It is permissible to believe, however, that quality of speech 
will tell in Lord Rosebery’s favour. 

It is too cruel, however, of the Ultras of Scottish Glad- 
stonism (who, by the way, object to Lord Rosebery’s lack 
of enthusiasm for Scottish Home Rule) to vote their 
nominal leader a suspect, and to begin secretly under- 
mining his position, preparatory to openly assailing it. It 
is but fair that his political career since 1885 should be 
judged by his political career before 1885. If this course 
be taken, it will be seen that the secret of Lord Rosebery 
—and of Lord Rosebery’s success—is Modesty. He has 
always been of a retiring disposition ; he has persistently 
sought to take a humble place, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, has invariably been told to move up _ higher. 
When he was offered office after the Liberal victory at 
the general election of 1880, he declined to accept it. 
Magnanimity forbade; virtue, in the shape of labour as 
the Carnot of the Mid-Lothian Campaign, was its own and 
his sole reward. When finally he accepted the Under- 
Secretaryship for Home Affairs, he did so as a humble 
patriot, and that be might sing his favourite air of ‘ Scotia, 
my dear, my native soil, to some practical effect. The 
moment it was hinted that the man holding his position 
in an Administration ought to be a member of the House 
of Commons, he resigned it. It has been ever thus 
with Lord Rosebery. He has never moved Heaven 
and Earth, much less caucus wire-pullers or newspaper 
conductors, to attain his ends. He has not sought great- 
ness, but greatness, whether in the form of the Foreign 
Ottice portfolio, or of his election as Lord Rector by the 
boys of two of our Universities, has invariably been 
thrust upon fim. And, just as he once explained, that 
his ruling principle in the Foreign Office was continuity of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy, he is even now maintaining the 
continuity of his personal procedure. The malcontents of 
Home Rule ought to ask themselves if Lord Rosebery 
may not at present be giving place to Mr. John Morley, 
Sir William Harcourt, and even Mr. Campbell Bannerman, 
because it is his nature to efface and not assert himself. 
It is evident to all the world that he is playing a waiting 
game. But what if Altruism, not Ambition, be his 
motive ? 

Because Lord Rosebery has a walnuts-and-wine humour 
of unimpeachable bouquet, it has been said in some quar- 
ters that he is not a Serious Politician. This assertion is 
not so much a calumny as an inaccuracy. Lord Rosebery 
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is not, indeed, a Serious Politician in the sense that Mr. 
William Ewart Gladstone is, or Mr. William O’Brien, 
or Sir John Kinloch, or Mr. John Morley, or (of course) 
Sir William Harcourt. But he means business quite as 
much as any one of them. Politics are not so much either 
primary or secondary with him as adjectival. In other 
words, he is to be differentiated from all his colleagues, and 
even from the majority of his opponents, as being, not a 
Serious Politician or a Flippant Politician, but a Political 
Beauty. Indeed he may be described as emphatically the 
Political Beauty of the period. Just as Mrs. Guy Dawnay 
went—so Lord Beaconsfield tells us—into very pretty 
mourning on the death of Mr. Guy Dawnay, so Lord 
Rosebery at the termination of his own eminently demure, 
but not eminently distinguished, University life, went into 
very pretty politics. There he has remained ever since. It 
may be taken for granted that the certaminis gaudia of the 
ordinary rough-and-tumble politician are as distasteful to 
him as must be the scrimmages of Glasgow football—ex- 
cept, of course, when they figure as Works of Charity and 
Mercy. As becomes the boudoir statesman, too, the 
political ideas and sentiments that Lord Rosebery has 
taken most kindly to suggest aristocratic repose, not demo- 
cratic ruggedness or ‘thoroughness.’ Imperial Federation ; 
Nationality, which in his eyes means ‘ self-respect of race’; 
the Reform of the House of Lords ; * Scotia, my dear, my 
native soil’—they are all charming as political drawing-room 
ornaments, but will they, iike the Expatriation of Landlords, 
or the Destruction of Privilege, or the Removal of the Badge 
of Conquest, serve as rallying cries at a general election ? 
It may be doubted. Lord Rosebery seems a being too bright 
and good for the gratification of a political party that has 
taken with a good appetite to Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Cony- 
beare, and Mr. Cunninghame Graham. ‘The ambition is 
still, however, cherished for Lord Rosebery—he never 
cherishes any ambition for himself—that when the reunion 
of the Liberal Party takes place, he will be selected for the 
leadership in succession to Mr. Gladstone, as being the man 
who divides it least. But what if this reunion never takes 
place? Moreover, if it does come about at all, it will 
come through the Separatists giving way to the Unionists, 
not through the Unionists giving way to the Separatists. 
In that case, will it not be said of Lord Rosebery, as it is 
said by his present colleagues, that he has not borne the 
burden and heat of the day? It is, of course, possible 
that Lord Rosebery may some day be offered the Premier- 
ship, much as the Duke of Newcastle, of Annapolis fame; 
was offered it. But he has probably too much pride to 
play the part of a second Duke of Newcastle, and he is 
not stupid enough by half to play it with success. 





THE SCOT AT CAMBRIDGE. 
OF the giants of learning who have conferred undying 
glory upon the English Universities, the majority 
even in olden days hailed from the inhospitable North. 
As long ago as 1784 it happened that the two senior 
scholars of Trinity were debarred from the inestimable 
privilege of saying grace in the College Hall on Trinity 
Sunday ‘on account of their personal appearance and 
uncouth dialect.’ But these heroes of so cruel a fate were 
Yorkshiremen, not Scots. For many generations, indeed, 
the moors of Yorkshire and the dales of Cumberland sent 
to Cambridge her most distinguished scholars. Just now 
the cradle of learning is Scotland. An exodus of Scotsmen 
from Cambridge would deprive the University of half its 
teaching staff. 
This being the case, it is not surprising that the Scot is 
a prominent figure on the banks of Cam. His speech 


and physiognomy at once bewray him. But it is not only 
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in these externals that he differs from the average Eng. 
lish undergraduate. The English school-boy is sent to 
college either to fling away his father’s money with 4 
gentlemanly freedom, or to pick up a modicum of usefy| 
education. The Scot has neither of these objects in view, 
His habits and training have rendered extravagance dis. 
tasteful to him, while he has already received an education 
at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, or elsewhere. When he first 
arrives at Cambridge he is—to quote a mot which time 
may not have withered—not cultivated perhaps, but at 
least manured. In fact, to put the matter briefly, he goes 
to Cambridge with the set purpose of making learning a 
profession. He obtains a scholarship, and means in due 
course to get a fellowship, and to settle down to a career of 
sasy usefulness as a college tutor. The flippant Southron, 
with perhaps a tinge of envy, calls him a‘ pot-hunter’; and 
so he is, in the sense that all who strive after the prizes of 
life are pot-hunters. It is only natural, therefore, that to the 
Scot life at Cambridge should be an earnest business. He is 
seldom seen on the cricket-field or the towing-path. New- 
market knows him not; and if he does seek healthful out- 
of-door exercise, it is generally on an obscure, far-distant 
swamp, where is played his national game of golf. Many 
are the days and nights which he devotes to the study of 
Greek roots or pure mathematics. He is learned in all the 
learning of the Germans. His readiness and energy are 
almost incredible. One was there who mastered the 
difficulties of the German tongue by studying the eluci- 
datory comments (Jove save us from such illumination!) 
of a Teutonic Dryasdust on a Greek text. Where is 
the Southerner who could accomplish that feat? To the 
Scot it is nothing. But then life is not a game of 
battledore and shuttlecock with him. In his aims and 
manners he is far more like a Heidelberg student than an 
English undergraduate. Will it be mixing our meta- 
phors too much to say that at Cambridge he is an oasis of 
seriousness in a wild, delightful waste of frivolity ? 

And let it not be supposed that he has not a convivial 
side. Those Saxons who have been admitted to his 
acquaintance —as a general rule, here, as everywhere, he 
is clannish—will not easily forget the innumerable pipes 
they have smoked in his company, the seas of whisky 
they have enavigated, the amount of perfervid eloquence 
they have consumed. And his eloquence is not froth, for he 
has something to say. He is older both in years and experi- 
ence than the majority of his contemporaries, and has settled 
all those ‘intellectual difficulties’ with which his English 
brother still writhes and wrestles. Perhaps he is too much 
inclined to preach in the presence of men younger and 
less instructed than himself; but, if he be, at any rate he 
preaches well. It is this same intellectual emancipation 
which breeds the dislike, so often observable in the Scot, 
of the restraints of college life. He does not, as a rule, 
yearn for morning chapels ; while, after his career in free 
Aberdeen (say), he finds it hard to reconcile himself to proc- 
tors and such-like vermin. In fact, to one northern man 
it was intolerable to appear at chapel, hall, or lecture ; and, 
from sheer inability to make these small concessions to the 
prejudices of the place, he was obliged to leave Cambridge, 
and surrender all hope of University preferment. 

But he was by no means a typical Scot. His countrymen 
have, as a rule, too keen an eye to their material interests 
to wreck their fortune by any foolish non-compliance to 
college rules. However, to the Scot’s honour be it said, 
when at length he attains the summit of his ambition, and 
wins his fellowship, he does not at once become more 
donnish than the dons. His contempt for petty restraints 
does not decline with his responsibilities. On the con- 
trary, he can still sympathise with the unruly, and he 
ever keeps a warm place in his heart for the pec rant 
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undergraduate. It is not many months since one don, Scolz- 
corum Scolicissimus, left his warm bed in the small hours of 
the morning to bail out an undergraduate who had been 
‘run in’ for some harmless indiscretion. We do not often 
hear of such simple-hearted devotion. 

All this, though, is of the Studious Scot: the intel- 
Jectual Hercules to whom all things are possible save 
the acquirement of the English tongue. The Sporting 
Scot, however, should not be forgotten. Yet in truth, 
beyond a certain clannishness and hardness of head, 
which none of his race lack, he has few strongly-marked 
characteristics. He has been educated, as a rule, at 
Fettes, or Loretto, or maybe some English public school, 
and there is little to distinguish him from those whose 
youth has been passed at Eton or Harrow, and who have 
never crossed the Border in their life. He is to be seen 
at Fenner’s, Newmarket, Ditton—anywhere that under- 
graduates do congregate ; and one might meet him a 
dozen times without ever suspecting his origin. His 
most brilliant suecesses are won on the football-field. 
Here of late years he has been supreme, and has over 
and over again attained the envied honour of the blue 
cap. And the ‘runs’ which he makes, and the goals 
which he kicks, and the touch-downs which he accom- 
plishes—are they not chronicled daily during the season 
in the Sportsman, and weekly (with a fascinating wealth 
of detail) in the Cambridge Review ? 

There only remains to be considered the Scot who is 
no Scot—the Scotus ascolus. As often as not he is an 
Australian, whose great-grandfather left Scotland many 
years ago to seek his fortune in a new world. Having come 
to man’s estate, the spurious Scot is sent to Cambridge, 
where he at once asserts himself as the member of a clan, 
and, on the slightest provocation, or on none, will come 
shining forth in a kilt. If he is wealthy enough, and con- 
siderable enough, he is elected to the Scottish Club, 
which exists with the sole object (laudable in itself) of 
giving dinners. Its members, for the most part, belong 
to the class of spurious Scots, and it is therefore not to 
be wondered at that they should display an extraordinary 
love of local colour. At their banquets the Lowland 
haggis is obtruded between the fish and the entrée, the 
flow of champagne is stemmed by nips of whisky, and 
appetite is encouraged by the music of the pipes. While 
the Scots feed, the wielders of these implements of wrath 
march skirling round the table, accept whisky at the hands 
of the president, and toss the glasses over their shoulder 
in the right orthodox style. ‘Shen the president gives 
the ‘ Land o’ Cakes’ and the ‘ Lasses,’ and a stranger com- 
ing suddenly into the room might almost believe himself 
at a performance of Rob Roy, so good is the stage-manage- 
ment. And yet it is only stage-management ; there is no 
genuine Scottish feeling beneath it. To find the real Scot 
in Cambridge, you must seek him in the seclusion of some 
ivy-covered court—reading for a fellowship. 





THE GREATEST AMATEUR. 

: ES,’ said the renowned domestic legislator with whom 

I was sharing a railway compartment between 
Waverley and King’s Cross, ‘1 admit to you, within closed 
doors, that Mr, Gladstone’s Irish scheme is a woful blunder. 
But I remain a Gladstonian. Not even to that illustrious 
man is it given to excel in all things, and I have known 
for many years that as a domestic legislator Mr. Gladstone 
is only a clever amateur. I ought to know, for, as you are 
aware, I have all my life devoted what small talents I may 
have’ (here I murmured) ‘to the consideration of home 
affairs. It is as a Foreign Minister, sir, that Mr. Gladstone 
is truly great. I know nothing of foreign affairs myself, 
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but I am convinced of the truth of what I say. When I 
think of Mr. Gladstone as a Foreign Minister, I see him on 
a throne.’ 

Being a person of open mind, I fancied that here was a 
theory which might be worth following up. So the next 
forenoon, having an hour at my disposal, I took hansom 
for the house of a celebrated diplomatist. He is an 
enthusiastic Gladstonian, so I knew he would tell me the 
truth. 

‘You would like to have my private opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone?’ he said. ‘Well, to speak frankly, I am not 
the person best qualified to pass a comprehensive criticism 
on that extraordinary man. For twenty-seven years I have 
lived out of England more than in it, and I am only an 
authority on foreign affairs. That, it so happens, is the 
department in which Mr. Gladstone is weakest. The most 
superb intellect cannot master every study, and as a Foreign 
Minister I would say that Mr. Gladstone is merely an 
amateur. Think, sir, of Egypt and Gordon, or rather try 
not to think of them. No, instead of allowing your mind 
to dwell on such humiliations, remember what Mr. Glad- 
stone is asa financier. Finance has always been an enigma 
to me, but I am of opinion that, as a financier, our great 
chief has probably never had an equal since the Con- 
queror landed at Hastings. When I think of him as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I begin to hum “ Rule 
Britannia.” ’ 

I have only given a summary of our talk. The diplo- 
matist mentioned a famous financier of Gladstonian 
opinions, and I said I would be glad of an introduction to 
him. It was courteously given. ‘He will emphasise 
what I have said,’ the diplomatist remarked, as I parted 
from him on his door-step. 

I had only twenty minutes, but by great good luck I 
found the financier disengaged. 

‘I don’t know very well what to say, he said, when I 
had explained the object of my visit. 

‘Then you have not made up your mind about Mr. 
Gladstone ?’ I asked. 

He smiled. 

‘Oh, yes, he said; ‘Mr. Gladstone, amazing genius 
though he be, is not difficult to understand. I only hesi- 
tate to speak freely of him, because, for all I know, you 
may mean to print an account of this interview.’ 

I explained that nothing could be further from my 
intention, upon which the financier opened his mind to 
‘Between you and me,’ he said, ‘ Mr. 
Mind you, I don't 
However great may be our brain- 


me generously. 
Gladstone’s weak point is finance. 
blame him for this. 
power, we cannot really excel in any subject unless 
we give our undivided attention to it. Now Mr. Glad- 
stone has done little more than play with figures. He 
has a certain creditable knowledge of them, but it is 
quite of an amateurisa kind. I would say, indeed, 
that so far as finance is concerned, Mr. Gladstone is 
only an amateur. If you would discover where he is 
truly unapproachable, inquire into the affairs of the 
Church, both at home and abroad. As you perhaps know, 
I am not an ecclesiastic, and I have had no time to refer 
to Church matters: to speak freely, I know nothing about 
them. But Mr. Gladstone, sir, has them at his fingers’ 
ends as no bishop or archbishop has. Had he entered the 
Church he would have been the great preacher of his 
century. As it is, there is no living ecelesiastic to be 
mentioned in the same breath with him. The best, the 
grandest of Mr. Gladstone belongs to the Church.’ 

Every one knows by name the eminent bishop who 
travelled through three countries in order to have the 
honour of dining with Mr. Gladstone, a few years ago, at 
Cannes. To him I next proceeded. 
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‘Certainly, he said, ‘I did take the great journey you 
refer to, that I might reach Cannes in time to meet Mr. 
Gladstone. I glory in having done so. It is still a delight 
to me to remember that I have sat at the same table with 
the most profound Homeric scholar of any age.’ 

I said that I thought that he had been drawn to Cannes 
by Mr. Gladstone’s fame as an ecclesiastic. He laughed. 

‘No, no,’ he said. ‘I have heard, it is true, that Mr. 
Gladstone dabbles in Church history, but of course only as 
an amateur.’ 

‘Then you are a Homeric student yourself?’ I asked. 

‘ Quite the reverse,’ he admitted. ‘The fact is, that in 
my school and college days I hated Homer so fiercely that 
I went to Cannes to look upon a man who loved him. | 
had no other reason.’ ' 

Soon afterwards I was at Oxford, where I met at 
dinner the old gentleman who has devoted thirty-five 
years to editing, with notes, the first book of the Odyssey. 

‘I agree with you,’ he said, ‘that Mr. Gladstone is the 
phenomenon of the age. His reviews of novels in the 
Nineteenth Century are masterly. He ought to have been 
a literary critic. Yes, I know he has written something 
about Homer, but——’ He shrugged his shoulders. 
‘ Not at all bad,’ he said, ‘ for an amateur.’ 

There was a novelist at the dinner-table, and he over- 
heard our conversation. He button-holed me in the 
drawing-room. 

‘If you want my opinion of Mr. Gladstone's gush about 
Robert Elsmere and the other novels by ladies he is con- 
stantly reviewing, the novelist said,‘ it is that they are 
merely the vapourings of an amateur. | am a man about 
town, but I have reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone is 
only really great at felling trees.’ 

I was reminded of these conversations this week while 
wandering through the grounds of Dalmeny. One of the 
gardeners pointed out to me a tree which Mr. Gladstone 
had felled when he was Lord Rosebery’s guest. 

‘What a grand statesman he is!’ the old man said 
fondly. ‘I’m so proud of him that I often come and look 
at that tree.’ 

‘ Then it is scientifically felled?’ I asked eagerly. 

‘T can hardly say that, he replied. ‘ You see at this 
kind of work Mr. Gladstone’s just an amateur.’ 


THE CHARM OF PARIS. 


Il, 





7 newspaper is with all of us a necessary element 

of existence ; but one does not believe that any man 
going to London seriously counts among the pleasures in 
store for him the study of he Times in its native city. 
The idea has something ridiculous about it. Yet, I am 
quite sure that many a man who goes to Paris looks for- 
ward with pleased anticipation to the diuturnity of the 
Figaro. Yes, the daily paper is an element in the charm 
of Paris, as it is an element in the charm of no other 
European capital. Away from Paris the Figaro (to 
take the best example) is worthless: it loses half 
its quality, and becomes no more than clever and 
not much better than shameless. This is because it is 
intensely local. A number of very clever people (the 
best literary men in France write for the press, and do 
some of their best work for it too), are employed to repro- 
duce, and embellish, and criticise the daily life of the 
capital. Let us look for a moment at a number of 
this strange (and deadly) mixture—this ‘ most delicious 
poison’ in print. You have first a sprightly article on 
some topic of literature, or art, or politics: quite as 
often the first two as the last. If theology be the 
theme, it is touched in a style that sets you thinking of 
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Candide and le Taureau blanc. Then there are the nouvelles 
a la main—anecdotes touched with actuality, and as often 
as not with impropriety as well; there is just as much as, 
and no more than, is amusing of the Parliamentary debates 
of the previous day ; there is a thick slice of fiction } 
some eminent hand ; there is something about the courts, 
something about the theatres, something about the 
Bourse ; in a word, there is a vast deal about Paris and a 
very little indeed about the world at large. Then, the 
Figaro, notwithstanding an occasional gibe, is a devoted 
supporter (on much the same principles as those no which 
our own David Hume supported the Establishment) of 
Catholicism ; so that appeals for funds to rebuild and 
decorate churches frequently appear in somewhat Startling 
juxtaposition to far more mundane themes. The morality 
throughout is that of liveliness ; and in pursuit of it, 
authority, proportion, and most of all accuracy, are sacrificed 
in the most thorough-going fashion. ‘Thus the adventures 
of two ladies who go for a holiday, and finish somehow 
or other in the police station, are related in a way that 
would make the truthful—the at least comparatively 
truthful—British reporter's hair to stand on end. In short, 
at whatever sacrifice, the Figaro is amusing ; and it, and 
some other papers more or less like it, form, as has been 
said, an appreciable element in the charm of Paris. 

There is, however, something deeper still, of which all 
these things are but results and outward manifestations, 
Fools in many things it may be, the French are pro- 
foundly wise in the art of living: are skilled in the 
knowledge of how best to snatch the fleeting hour. Again 
and again one sees delightful results produced from 
commonplace elements, one witnesses a _ true artistic 
triumph of yind over matter. In cookery a few weeds 
are combined into a delicious salad, or some odds and 
ends of meat into a delicious dish. Again, who shall 
say if the Parisienne is, or is not, pretty? And what 
does it matter, when it is certain that, what with that 
peculiar witchery of hers, that quickness of movement, 
that knack of dress, that liveliness of expression, that grace 
of manner which we know, she is what she is, and none 
else than she was ever? In the ‘ comedy of the streets, 
in the parties at the cafés, in the little details of common 
life, you have the same agreeabieness and artistic sense, 
though it be but in a bow or the turn of a. trivial 
phrase. What wonder, then, that the exhilaration infects 
the stranger, and that he, too, feels that ‘liveableness of 
life’ which is the essence of the charm ? - 

There are various partly wise and partly cynical pro- 
verbs which tell us that the best way to make others 
believe in us is to believe in ourselves; and _ that 
‘those that are pleased themselves must always please.’ 
This is the true Parisian quality. Their belief in, and 
contentment with, themselves and their city is partly 
sublime and partly ridiculous. It is the one faith of theirs 
no breath of scepticism has ever tarnished. They enjoy 
themselves at home, and abroad they are wretched ; and 
they frankly believe that all the world is with them, They 
exaggerate the importance of everything that happens 
within the charmed circle of the fortifications ; and they 
not merely minimise the importance of, but are absolutely 
indifferent to, everything that goes on elsewhere. It is of 
the nature of true faith to spread and multiply itself till it 
fills the world. Need one repeat the parable of the mustard 
seed? Thus it is that the stranger is affected. The native 
of the provinces, though he knows nothing of the capital, 
submits, in a way one can scarce understand, to its 
dominion in everything. He makes feeble efforts to imi- 
tate, in the build of his city, the noble stretch of the 
boulevards ; he models his whole sleepy existence upon 
the fuller life of his ideal. It is not only the good 
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American who goes to Paris when he dies. The place 
has proved irresistible to the brightest, ablest, and most 
hopeful wits of the present century—always excepting 
some from our own island. ‘To them it has been, in 
Heine’s phrase, ‘the Mecca of the modern spirit’: the 
place whence all impulses towards liberty, progress, and 
civilisation have come. The reason was the Revolution: in 
other words, the most stupendous attempt that nation 
ever made to break with its past. It was not, and it could 
not be, successful ; for the ideas that prevailed in France 
in the eighteenth century still have their influence in the 
nineteenth. But it had a certain measure of success, and 
it seemed for a long time more successful than it really 
deserved to be. ‘There was so much discussion, too, about 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, that (at a distance) it 
seemed that there (if anywhere) those ideals must be 
realised. So it came to pass that wherever the Government 
was atrociously bad—as it used to be, for instance, in the 
small States of Germany or Italy—and men, disgusted 
with their institutions, wished to break with their past, it 
was to Paris that their faces turned. ‘There they found 
both their inspiration and the object of their imitation. 
This influence, it is true, was transmitted through French 
literature, but then French literature is and has been so 
much written in Paris and about Paris that it is really the 
literature of a city. It is here, indeed, that the more re- 
fined elements of the charm are contained. The touch of 
magic that Hugo’s hand has given to Notre-Dame has been 
given by a hundred other writers to a hundred other 
It is an Edinburgh rejoicing in a whole great 
company of Scotts. It is Balzac’s Paris, and Angier’s, and 
Zola’s ; it is the Paris of Musset and Sue, of Gautier and 
Heine and Louis Veuillot. of Octave Feuill& and Victorien 
Sardou and the great dynasty of Dumas. And then 
French literature, whether or no it be the greatest modern 
literature—it is only our own that could venture to dispute 
the palm with it—is, at any rate, the most brilliant, the 
best in form, and, on the whole (in spite of Naturalism 
and that Naturalistic herd which is rushing so violently 
down so steep and filthy a place into the sea of oblivion), 
the most charming ; and the charm of the words has long 
ago attached itself to the place. 


places. 





SCOTS AND ENGLISH COOKERY. 

HY did Burns in his address To a Haggis choose for 
comparison with his brawny Scotsman ‘ haggis-fed ’ 

the ‘feckless’ Frenchman reared on ‘skinking ware that 
jaups in luggies’? Was it—could it be ?—that he was 
tolerably ignorant of the character of the diet of a nearer 
neighbour than France? Or did he know it well enough, 
but shrewdly avoided a comparison which would have 
been much less to the advantage of the ‘ great chieftain 
0’ the puddin’ race’? The comparison, however, between 
the characteristic diet of Seotsmen and of Englishmen has 
often been made since Burns’s day by all sorts of men 
to prove all kinds of theories ; though seldom or never 
has an unprejudiced comparison been instituted. The 
present writer may claim something of impartiality : he 
is a Scotsman who has spent the latter half of his life 
in England. His claim to be an authority may, perhaps, 
be seriously discounted by the confession which he feels 
bound to make at once—he cannot remember having 
ever seen or tasted the ‘honest, sonsie’ haggis. His 
youth was fed on porridge and oat-cakes, and skim-milk 
galore, brose of pea-meal and_ brose of oat, broth of 
mutton and broth of beef; at times and seasons he has 
eaten collops and Scots steaks, the excellent kail mashed 
with cream, new mashed potatoes with shredded chives, 
hotch-potch and sowens. He has enjoyed all these 
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excellent viands, and yet (he deprecates the wrath of his 
countrymen in making the confession) he did not know 
what eating was, nor understand the attraction of food, till 
he had partaken of English fare. 

Scottish fare is commonly reputed to be characterised 
by economy : it will seem heresy to declare that in several 
respects it is marked by extravagance. The essential of 
good economical cookery of any given food is, not that it 
shall be done in the cheapest way possible, or to produce 
the largest quantity possible, of something edible and 
filling, but that it shall be prepared in the form that is 
most appetising and digestible, and that best preserves its 
nutritive properties. Now, apparent—not real—economy 
is the characteristic of almost all Scottish dishes. Even 
porridge—excellent staple fare of the Scot !—is not com- 
monly so well or so economically cooked as it ought to be : 
too much meal is used, and it is not allowed to boil long 
enough. But it is in the preparation of butcher-meat and 
fish that the Scottish housewife especially distinguishes 
herself by apparent economy with actual extravagance. 
For instance, if there is one dish she is proud of her skill 
in making, it is broth. The poor wife buys, of course, 
what piece or scrap of meat she can afford ; but her better- 
off sister purchases one of the fleshiest and most expensive 
parts of the ox—the top-side, or the silver-side, of the 
round, to use the English names. The dish, when done, 
is an excellent dish, so far as it goes ; the broth is appetis- 
ing and wholesome ; but who but a countryman can carry 
away from table enough of it for a meal? and who but a 
Scot—an untravelled Scot—can find any virtue in the 
meat, which is ever the more insipid and tasteless the 
stronger and sweeter the broth is? The meat thus boiled 
may help to fill an uneasy void, but it can scarcely have 
any nutriment left. The English housewife would make 
quite as good a broth less extravagantly. She would make 
it of a cheaper part of meat —shin of beef—which, because 
of its large amount of albumen, is better suited for soup 
or broth than the part the Scottish housewife buys. She 
would probably, however, not make the broth the one 
feature of dinner; knowing the insipidity of the boiled 
meat, she would not expect it to be eaten—it would be 
allowed to get cold, and then it would be beaten in a 
mortar, spices would be added, and a little gravy from 
some other source, and so a supply of appetising potted- 
meat would be made. The Scottish steak, again (as the 
writer remembers it), is a thing to wonder at for thinness 
and over-cooking. The majority of Englishmen would 
send a steak away that was not an inch thick, and that did 
not show, when cut open, the bright red, not of rawness, 





but of juice ; and there can be no doubt that the majority 
of Englishmen are right, if regard be given to savouriness 
and nutriment. 

The conclusion come to by the writer is that Scottish 
cookery is far inferior to English. It is ruder and coarser, 
and has less variety. It is less worthy of a civilised people. 
Two notable things may account for that: first, the com- 
mon level of poverty in Scotland, from which certain 
grades of society have but recently emerged, and which 
gave the master habits of diet in common with the man; 
and secondly, an ascetic turn of opinion, due to the 
national form of religion, which regarded cooking for the 
sake of enjoyment as ministering to the lust, of the flesh. 
In England, on the other hand, the steady, comfortable 
middle classes have for ages set the example of cookery 
(the aristocracy, of course, of neither country counts in 
the estimate); the poorer class imitates them in tastes 
and methods so far as its means will permit. During 
recent years England has taken several lessons of Scot- 
land in cookery : it has, for instance, very widely adopted 
the use of oatmeal porridge (which, by the way, has always. 
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been as common in some parts of the North of England 
as in Scotland), and the preparation of Scotch broth. 
Scotland, which has far more to learn, has not been so 
docile. Has it learned anything from England? <A 
characteristic of an ordinary Scots dinner is that it consists 
of one dish, which is sufficient, no doubt, as we have said, 
if the diners are such as are much in the open air, but 
insufficient if they are sedentary folk who cannot assimilate 
a large supply of one thing. A prime requisite of civilised 
cookery is variety. What ails us that we cannot, then, learn 
the excellent knack of pudding-making? And why, in 
the name of wonder, do our people eschew, for the most 
part, the un-Mosaic meat in all its forms? Why had the 
writer, until he entered England, never tasted sucking- 
pig, with its crisp, oleaginous crackling? Why had he 
even been kept from acquaintance with toasted bacon ? 
Has it come of a too close and literal study of Levitical 
law and the Old Testament? We Scots are a stiff- 
necked, opinionated race, like the Hebrews of old; 
we cannot be convinced, it would seem, except by actual 
experience, that the opinions, tastes, and methods of 
any people can be better than our own. But if we 
will learn nothing else from the English, let us, for our 
stomachs’ sake (which are not so strong as they were), 
learn at least how to cut and cook a mutton-chop and a 
rump-steak, and how to roast or boil a joint. 
have begun to adopt points from English cookery; and not 
a foreigner comes to England but soon takes kindly 
to English dishes, especially to English joints, with their 
adjuncts. And well he may ; for there is no more appe- 
tising, delicious, and nutritious dish in the world than a 
well-cooked English joint. 


Frenchmen 





THE R.S.A. 
HE present Exhibition is neither better nor worse than 
its immediate predecessors. It is, however, distinctly 
inferior, in variety and interest alike, to the rival gathering 
at the Glasgow Institute. There, as we noted, a selection 
of Old Masters rests the jaded eye, and stimulates to fresh 
exertion the fatigued and bewildered brain. In Edinburgh 
there are no such stepping-stones. One has to wade waist- 
deep in modern art from one end of the catalogue to the 
other, and, seeking rest, find none. Again, at Glasgow the 
younger men—the men, that is to say, who are fast coming 
to be able to insist upon the fact that the merit of a pic- 
ture begins and ends in paint—are in fuller force than 
here, where the relief afforded by the kind of work they 
do is not (to say the least of it) excessive. 

It is needless here to speak in detail of painters whose 
reputation is established, whose formula is years old, and 
from whom there is no more to be expected than they 
have given, time after time, already. It must suffice to 
note that the older Academicians are fairly—even fully — 
represented, and that the inspiration to be got from their 
pictures is, in quality and amount, precisely that of a cer- 
tain number of last years. The President, whose water- 
colours do so much to redeem the R.S.A. Exhibitions 
from the reproach of being essentially non-artistic, 
is, unhappily, absent. One of the best landscapes 
in the place is Mr. George Reid’s Montrose. The 
light is good, and the treatment large ; the thing, too, is 
by way of being painted ; it is a pleasant contrast to Mr. 
Reid’s St. Mary’s Loch in the exhibition of ’88. Mr. 
Wingate’s Study of a Wave is a pleasing enough sketch, 
but one must not go to it for strength, and one ought not 
to turn to it for painting. Mr. Smart can scarce be said to 
have succeeded, in his Dream of Solitude, in what appears 
to be a bold, but somewhat belated, attempt to adapt the 
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manner of modern France ; the result, indeed, suggests 
incongruous contrasts—as who should say a Highlander 
at Mahille. In Ben Vourie, Loch Awe, however, the 
printer's old peculiar charm exists in all its old pe- 
culiar vivacity. Here the stones in the foreground are 
painted with that loving care which does so fascinate 
te British conscience that it may almost be said to have 
become religion ; while the distant and dark blue hill 
(the joy of many years) might really be used by Mr, 
Smart instead of a signature. Mr. Alexander’s horses and 
donkeys, are, as always, charming; but this year his can- 
vasses are smaller than they used to be, and his effect is 
less than we could wish. Mr. Hole’s Gethsemane—the title 
is surely fantastical beyond the bounds of catalogue pro- 
priety ?—is the best picture he has done; the con- 
excellent, the treatment is large, the 
colour is alive, and only a certain want of air and 
light is felt to militate against the good general 
effect. The Rizzio of the same painter is a return—un- 
fortunate, to our mind—to the fearless old fashions of his 
youth, with (it has to be admitted) certain modifications in 
colour and style, the consequence of an intelligent study of 
Monticelli. Mr. MacGregor’s themes are Scotch, as usual ; 
his treatment of them is, as usual, Dutch ; and, as usual, 
Perhaps the most con- 


vention is 


the combination is attractive. 
spicuous picture in the Academy is Mr. R. Gibb’s The 
Advance of the 42nd Highlanders. 
pictorial, but (to put it mildly) patriotic ; while the colour 
is thin, the brushwork insignificant and inexpressive, 
and the effect not to be distinguished from that of 
most bad pictures. Of Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s Rokeby, 
Yorkshire nothing further need be said than that it is 
painted in thé manner, not of Mr. B. W. Leader, nor 
of Herr Heffner, nor even of Sir John Millais, but of an 
old English landscape ; so that—as an example of the 
painter's extreme adaptibility—it may be considered with 
the interest of a mild surprise. 

The most hopeful—the one really vital—factor in the 
Scots art of to-day is provided by what we may call, for 
want of a better name, the School of the Scoto-French : 


The sentiment is not 


the school, that is to say, whose members have come 
to see that painting is in itself an art, quite inde- 
pendent of literature or religion, rich in qualities and 
capacities peculiar to itself, and demanding of its practi- 
tioners, as the first necessity of success, that paint is paint, 
and they shall know how to use it. This revelation—for 
revelation it is—will have, it may be, results of which we 
Scotsmen may one day be justly proud. In the meantime, 
we are getting from the school—whose headquarters are 
in Glasgow—a good deal of work that is interesting in 
itself and as a promise of better things. The best and 
strongest exponent of the main theory is, of course, Mr. 
Arthur Melville, whose Portrait of a Lady is distinguished 
both in handling and in colour, and whose The Court of a 
Mosque displays—though in an inferior degree to the 
Snake-Charmers now at Glasgow—-the painter's uncommon 
dexterity. Mr. Guthrie’s Stirling contrives to be impres- 
sive in spite of Corotic suggestions in the painting of the 
trees and the pervading presence of that strange, un- 
lovely blue which has been imported (together with good 
brush-work and the painting conscience) from France, and 
appears to have sent the men of the movement a trifle off 
their wits. Mr. Lavery’s 4 Tennis Party (medalled at the 
Paris Salon) is flat and uninteresting, but is skilfully painted 
in its way ; Mr. Roche’s Landscape (181) is typically Scoto- 
French ; while Mr. Austen Brown presents himself in (as 
nearly as he can get it) the manner of J. F. Millet. Inall 
men of the school there are signs of French influence ; but 
of none can it be said (except by way of a jest) that he 
has completely mastered his material. 
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CADDIES. 


STRANGER, passing the corner of Allan Robertson’s 
house in St. Andrews, thirty years ago, about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon of any of the six days of the week, 
would wonder at the positions of a dozen or two of men 
and boys there located. Some would be leaning against 
the north wall of the house, gazing over the Links to 
Lucklie Hill, anxious that the wind should be ‘aff that 
airth, as a sign of good weather. Others would be walk- 
ing up and down the slight descent for a score of yards, 
with hands in pockets, calmly meditating upon their 
‘chance’ that day. Younger lads would be constantly 
swinging a club and driving away a cork, as they imi- 
tated the styles of the best players. Who were they? 
Those were the caddies of olden times. They had not 
entirely shaken off their habit of sentry-standing or sentry- 
walking in sight of the Old Union Parlour over the 
street, in Order that the golfers who came out for their 
game might select a suitable attendant to carry their clubs. 
If it was a doubtful morning, Allan would send Charlie 
Thomson—an authority in weather-lore—to the Parlour to 
ascertain what ‘the glass said.” On his return Charlie 
would demurely say, ‘I’m o’ opeenion that she’s fawther 
doon the day than she was up yestreen.’ ‘What does that 
mean, Charlie?” Schiehallion—one of the keenest of old 
golfers—would remark. ‘ Weel, sir, ’am jist dootin’ that 
it'll be aither vera wat or mair rain.’ But even a remark 
of that kind would not daunt the ardour of the player 
bent on his match. 

By this time Sandy Herd had been down at Hugh 
Philp’s—then the only maker of clubs in the place— 
rubbing up Whyte-Melville’s ‘irons.’ A bit of old emery 
paper—the older the better, as it did not scratch—was in 
the faithful caddy’s hand, as he first rubbed along the 
blade, front and back, and then across at the point and 
heel of the front, so as to leave the centre with a different 
shade from the rest, that the eye might be more easily 
caught when aiming at the ball in the wrist stroke or the 
long putt. He took a pride in having all the clubs nicely 
oiled with a hare’s foot (slightly dipped in linseed oil, 
which hardly covered the bottom of an old tin can on the 
spare back bench of the shop). A polish would thus be put 
on them ‘like that on the back of an otter ’—according to 
James Wilson’s constant simile—and a ‘skin’ got on the 
handles which made them ‘weather’ any rain. Three 
days a week did the master take his two rounds ; and, be- 
fore he died, the servant received a beautiful silver watch 
as a token of his faithfulness. 

Sandy Pirie was also in Hugh’s, getting ready Captain 
Maitland Dougall’s instruments of war. Sandy had an 
idea that nobody could beat the Captain. No one ever 
saw Sandy try a shot himself ; yet he knew every foot of 
the green, and every point of the Captain’s ‘play.’ He 
had the grand merit of silence during a match. He knew 
his master’s mind by a sort of trained clairvoyance, and 
put into the Captain’s hand the right club without being 
asked. Close behind he would faithfully follow, earnestly 
bent upon the match, carrying the clubs in his left hand, 
instead of the time-honoured method of carrying them 
within the left arm. On a passing player asking about 
the game, Sandy would remark, ‘ We’re twa ahint; but 
we'll mak’ it up; we’re no in oor play the day.’ The 
‘we’ showed the fidelity and interest of the old caddy. 

Watty Alexander would slip quietly down to the first 
hole, cleaning the old balls upon the side of his coat, waiting 
with the clubs on Ord Campbell. Old Bob Kirk, who had 
Just had his ‘ forenoon’ at John Morris's, was ready for the 
coming of Campbell of Saddell. Lang Willie, the most 
¢credulous of all, wore a long chimney-hat, and was a 
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character in his way. He had a weakness for ‘ sweet 
milk,’ which had the uncommon property of making 
his head lighter. As a tutor of the game he was use- 
less, for he took his eye off the ball, and threw it 
round when swinging. Yet he had an unusual power of 
encouragement. It mattered not whether his master 
‘sklaffed,’ or ‘topped,’ or ‘ heeled’ his ball, a word of com- 
fort was always given by Willie: ‘Ye’ll sune get intilt, 
sir ; it micht hae been waur.’ Once he unconsciously 
made this remark when his master ‘ missed the globe.’ 
Mathie Gorum was the most loquacious of all. During 
the winter—when there was little doing on the links 
—he would take to selling razors or songs, or ‘ reading 
heads,’ which gave him the ‘gift o’ the gab.’ Years be- 
fore, no one could equal him for steadiness of eye and 
nerve. He could drive a ball from the top of a bottle. 
It was a common amusement, however, for the young 
caddies to get him to undertake the celebrated feat of his 
better days and see him smash the bottle. Long Jamie 
and Geordie Brown were very steady, cautious men, who 
gave instruction in the game to beginners. 

Some of these had been engaged in the mornings 
making golf balls. These were of hard leather, firmly 
stuffed with feathers, and very carefully sewn up. 
These were not spherical, but slightly egg-shaped. 
What a revolution the gutta-percha balls occasioned ! 
The caddies who made the feather balls, like the silver- 
smiths of Ephesus, thought their living was gone. Allan 
headed them in ‘ boycotting ’ the new stuff; but the effort 
was of no avail ; the ‘ gutties’ were universally adopted. 
This change alone caused such an enormous increase of 
both players and caddies, that two holes had to be made 
on the putting-greens, the one for outgoing and the other 
for incoming players. Who at that time could fail to see 
‘The Skipper, with his big mouth and little nose ; Bob 
Mo—, with his continual stutter; Auld Da’, so named 
to distinguish him from his son of the same name, who 
was also a caddy ; Farnie, who used to fluently discourse 
to his fellows on varied topics, as he had been six years 
at College ; Andrew Strath, whose whole soul was in the 
game ; or Kidd, who cautiously went about the even tenor 
of his way? In their day the servant identified himself with 
his master, and had a personal pride in securing victory for 
his side. Then there was no lagging behind to gossip. 
The caddy kept his eye on the ball when struck till it 
stopped, and—especially when it was off the course— 
he never removed his glance till he came up to it. 
Now, the master has in most cases to look after it him- 
self. So well did a good caddy, after studying it, know 
the ‘game’ of a golfer, that his ‘advice’ was usually 
asked in a critical position, or when an important putt 
had to be made. Accordingly, it was among the ‘ Rules 
of Golf’ that a player could ask his caddy’s advice, but 
not that of any outsider. The caddy was part and parcel 
of the player, as were his clubs. But a strike for higher 
wages altered the state of matters. Broken-down artisans 
interfered with the rights of the hereditary caddy, and 
times changed. Communism leavened the noble mind : 
actum est de honore. 

An attempt was made by General Moncreiff and others 
to entice the caddies to read; a nice wooden erection was 
put up round the base of the flag-staff in front of the New 
Club, and ladies gave them coffee and instruction alter- 
nately. But ‘the article would not be improved.’ The 
reading-room was put to an ignoble purpose, and the 
instruction was useless when the coffee was stopped. In- 
stead of the due respect of other days, Lonie would roar 
after Captain Ogilvy, ‘ Efter the ba’ yersel’ ; ye’re on the 
hie road tae Bedlam ;’ or Bill Strath would remark, when 
asked by one passing, if he saw a certain Professor on the 
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green, ‘Ou ay, he’s at the Ginger-beer Hole, tappin’ his 
ba’s and d—ning’ a’fu’.’ No longer are they treated as of 
old, when Pat Alexander would give a dozen of them 
an annual treat in John Morris’s. Once their master’s 
bunkered ball was a personal calamity ; now they com- 
monly care not, or chuckle at the annoyance. The Pedant 
seems justified in saying of his modern caddy :— 

‘An’ O it’s past ma poo’er to tell 

Hoo muckle I dislike yersel’ !’ 


J. G. M*‘Puerson. 





THE DREADFUL TRADE. 


[THE Agreeable Rattle of the Fortnighily Review pre- 
tends that he does not like rattling—that rattling 
is an underpaid and overcrowded profession. It is not 
difficult to recognise the author of the ‘ Trade of Author.’ 
There is only one writer, perhaps, who can seriously allude 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer (he is only alluded to, not named) 
as ‘the world’s profoundest teacher.’ This disciple strays 
so pleasantly between principle and paradox that we must 
be wary of taking him too seriously, or of knowing better 
than he does himself when he is in earnest. He states 
it as an axiom that the author’s trade is ‘much worse 
paid, and much more hardly worked than any other 
respectable calling.” And he carries paradox so unfeel- 
ingly far as to say ‘seriously’ that match-making, and 
house-painting, and coal-mining are healthy and congenial 
light occupations compared with—scribbling! Who can 
seriously reply? Whoever did might become a little 
indignant and revolutionary. Why, a man may live well, 
almost luxuriously, if he likes luxury, on three hours of 
daily dallying with his own fancies, pen, and paper, in a 
pleasant room, or (in summer) under a tree. And that is ‘un- 
healthy’ and ‘uncongenial’! this is to be compared with 
the squalid and murderous drudgery of the many! Why, 
place the author’s lot beside the compositor’s. It makes 
one ashamed. Nonsense ought to be funnier than that. 
Let us take the author’s business a little less fantasti- 
cally. Of course it is subject to economic laws. A 
penniless man who cannot write, who cannot amuse or 
interest the world, and who thrusts himself on that adven- 
ture, is as likely to starve, or to live on his family, as an 
incompetent plumber who has not learned his trade. Not 
that the plumber has the alternative. An author, who 
thinks himself a genius, and cannot make the public share 
his opinion, is necessarily not happy. Such is life. Would 
that it were otherwise ordered. Would that we all suc- 
ceeded in our ambition, untrammelled by our limitations. 
But in no earthly adventure is this possible. The trade of 
authors is not an exception to the rule: that is the worst 
one can say for it. But we hear that authors, in propor- 
tion to their notoriety, and perhaps to their brains, are paid 
less than barristers, doctors, painters. 1 am not so sure 
about painters. But barristers and doctors sell a com- 
modity which, in some cases, you must have, while you 
can de without a book or a poem. Barristers and doctors 
have no middleman: we writers do not know how to 
dispense with him and his tax on us. Again, as the 
Fortnightly critic truly says, we suffer from com- 
petition with the Dead. Thank heaven we do! It 
is not necessary to feed the mind only on contem- 
porary books. But, if the Dead compete with us, we 
live on the Dead. Weare ghouls. There are pickings on 
Homer yet; to write on Shakespeare is paid work: the 
Ghosts have to be edited that the Editors may eat a morsel 
of bread. Nay, without the Dead our Literature were raw, 
crude, almost impossible. 
The Fortnightly author, vir lepidissimus et amicus meus, 
inconsistently complains that we must write popular trash 
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if we would exist: ‘ shilling shockers,’ ‘ horrid things,’ and 
so forth. I do not see the necessity. But how very much 
worse public taste would be were it not for the Dead. 
were it not for those august competitors, Shakespeare, 
Homer, Scott, Molié¢re, Wordsworth, the Bible! If the 
public likes Zulu novels now (and how delicious a nove] all 
Zulu, without a white face in it, would be !), the public 
would be almost cannibal in its tastes without the compe- 
tition and example of the Dead. Taste did not grow up 
inaday. Mr. Herbert Spencer, even, would have been 
impossible without his predecessors. His style would have 
been worse ; facts he would have few. As to amateurs: 
a General or a Cabinet Minister is better paid for a maga- 
zine article than a professional hack, like oneself or the 
Fortnightly author. But he is better paid, like the physician 
or barrister, because he sells a special article. My opinion 
on ‘ Military Courage,’ let us say, is worth a pound a page, 
A famous soldier’s opinion must be worth more than that, 
because he knows. Even the gossip of a beauty or an 
actor is worth more than our gossip, because they have 
a special acquaintance with minor tattle. 

Another woe of the author’s : he is publicly and bluntly 
criticised and quizzed. So is every artist, every public 
man. ‘ Probably most professional men, if they tell the 
truth, would admit at once they would give their right 
hand never to be compelled any longer to submit them- 
selves to this painful ordeal of public quizzing.’ Why, if 
one cared for being publicly quizzed, with what conscience 
could one publicly quiz other people? This is a part of 
our duties from which Mr. Arthur Pendennis did not 
shrink, and are we to cry out because other people hit us 
back ? Besides, who cares? As for the author who never 
hits back, who is no critic, his position, to be sure, is worse. 
He is always on the pillory ; the more successful he is, the 
more he is hated and pelted. It is ‘ roses, roses all the 
way’ to-day, and stones, mud, and Aristophanean missiles 
to-morrow. Well, we must grin and bear it, like Mr. 
Gladstone, like Mr, Balfour ; like the popular preacher, the 
popular painter, the popular anybody. It is not agreeable, 
it is not kind, it is not just ; but ‘ we are born into a wale, 
and we must take the consequences of being found in such 
a sitiwation.’ 

Writing is ‘ the most hateful of the professions.’ That 
is a matter of taste. If one cannot be a soldier, a mis- 
sionary, an explorer, a man of one’s hands: if one has to 
live a tame life, and die ‘a cow’s death’: then one pre- 
fers to scribble. The work, as in all arts, is a pleasure. 
Have we to live by writing paragraphs? Then it is a 
delight to write good paragraphs, or paragraphs that seem 
good to us. To say a good thing is a confessed enjoy- 
ment, and it is no less agreeable to write one, or several. 
Our critic says that ‘no man ever took by choice to the 
pursuit of fiction.” Almost all men would take to it if 
they had the imagination and the opportunity. To plan 
fiction is ‘to smoke enchanted cigarettes.’ Balzac said 
so, and said well. As to writing the fiction, that is only 
disagreeable when you are stupid, and know it. In all 
novels there will be dull places ; they bore the author as 
much as the reader; but the good pieces interest the 
author much more than the reader. Our critic dwells on 
the case of him who wants to write something else, but 
can only find a market for his fiction. Such a man is like 
Liston, when he wanted to act tragedy. Suppose you 
want to write an epoch-making work on the Origin of 
Language. You cannot live on that ; but, if your heart is 
in it, you mill write it, whether or not, as a painter nill 
paint imaginative things that do not sell, while he lives 
by portraits. To tell the truth, the fancy that the 
scientific or other serious work of a man who finds that it 
does not pay, that it is not accepted, while his plays oT 
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novels or essays do pay, and are accepted, cannot as a 
rule be of very much value. What do the scientific and 
other serious folk think of it? Again, your efforts to sink 
to the popular taste (as it is so now) are also not likely to 
be of much worth, unless nature has given you a turn, a 
talent, a genius for what you despise. On the whole, the 
Author is not the only man who can do best the thing 
which he does not care for doing. Conceive a man who 
complains of having to write (as our author complains), 
about the plastic art of Corinth! Why, one would be glad 
to do it for nothing, if one could afford it. And that is 
the truth about authorship. It is an interest and a plea- 
sure in itself, and there is joy even in ‘ pot-boilers.’ We 
have a little wail on Genius which ‘perishes in the 
attempt,’ the Chattertons and Keatses, the Brunos and 
Dolets! Mon Dieu! Keats’s brother perished before 
Keats, and now none bewail ‘poor Tom.’ Being con- 
sumptive, having to die young, Keats won the trium- 
phant portion in this life. He enjoyed it more keenly 
than almost any man: he had the exquisite pleasure of 
composing exquisite poems, and if id Manes credis curare 
sepultos, he has immortal fame. Burns did not suffer for 
his genius, but for his impertinence. 
and treacherous publisher, who defrauded and imperilled 
Chatterton was not straight, 


Dolet was a piratical 


Maitre Frangoys Rabelais. 
and was unlucky. 

Apart from the pleasure of all art—and writing even a 
paragraph is an art like another—authors have notoriety 
beyond most men ; and it is said that they like it. More 
than that, they make unknown friends, and receive such 
kindness from people whose faces they will never see as 
fall tothe portion of few. ‘To-day a successful author gets 
a letter of anonymous abuse ; to-morrow the post brings a 
round-robin of thanks from Tangiers, let us say, signed by 
a dozen men of different races and different speech. He 
has amused them, he has made a happy hour for them, and 
the good fellows say so. 

There is a kind of vicarious adventurousness in all this, 
which, of course, does not come into the portion of every 
writing man, but comes, with begging letters, abuse, 
praise, kindness, malignity, to a few. There is also, as 
even the Fortnightly author admits, ‘ the chance of a hit.’ 
Most of us early give up any hope of that, or perhaps we 
never entertained it. 
general hack, probably never dreams of a hit. 


The journalist, the essayist, the 
But the 
novelist, the poet (poor fellow !), the play-wright, has 
always Hope at the bottom of his Pandora’s jar—for a jar 
it was, and not a casket. He has always a ticket in the 
great lottery ; his money is always down on a number; he 
may win the Maximum. Besides, the Author can cry out 
when he is hurt. ‘Did I groan loud, Wackford, or did I 
groan soft?’ asked Mr. Squeers. MWe groan loud. 

Fortunati nimium, we may say to these peevish authors, 
who are bound to no desk (unless they are newspaper 
men), who flit like the swallow, whose cigarettes are of 
the Fairy brand, who dwell in fantasy. All this is true ; 
and you know it well, my Fortnightly pessimist : 

Hypocrite écrivain, mon semblable, mon frére ! 


ANDREW LANG. 





A SILHOUETTE. 

4 he ERE hangs her graceful silhouette 
: (A cameo, as it were, of jet), 
Mine own familiar friend, and yet 

By chance I found her, 
Half hidden in a dusty tray, 
‘Mid tawdry trinkets of to-day, 
While draggled stores of cast array 

Hung all around her. 
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Touched here and there with tarnished gold 
Shines the small head, with tresses rolled 
High in a knot of classic mould : 

Almost pathetic 
The girlish profile seems to be— 
Instinct with faith and purity 
(Yet all surmise at most can be 

But theoretic). 


I see her in the distance dim, 
A white-gowned figure, straight and slim, 
Fulfilling, free from doubt or whim, 
Her simple duty : 
Who watched her in the square oak pew ? 
Who praised her cakes and elder-brew ? 
Who sent her valentines—and who 
Decried her beauty ? 


Maybe in some old secretaire 

A faded ringlet of her hair, 

Or sampler stitched with patient care 
By her deft fingers, 

Or faint pot-pourri in a bowl 

Bedecked with gay festoon and scroll, 

(Fit relic of so sweet a soul !) 
Forgotten lingers. 


No longer jingles her spinet 

To madrigal or minuet, 

But, dumb with mildew and regret, 
And all asthmatie, 

Forgetful now of tune and tone, 

With hoary cobwebs overgrown, 

And (save for nesting mice) alone, 
Stands in an attic. 


Our world is full of broken toys, 
Some baser leaven oft alloys 
The fame that claims with certain voice 

A sure remembrance ; 
But she—we see her at her best, 
A maiden wiser than the rest 
In leaving, as her sole bequest, 

So fair a semblance. 

Granam R. Tomson. 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
GRASS-SEEDS: FACTS 0. FICTIONS. 

AY J] HEN grass-seeds are sown under appropriate condi- 

tions, they germinate and produce grass. The 
area of ground which is covered depends upon the amount 
sown, and it is usually assumed that a pound of one kind 
will go as far in covering the land as a pound of another. 
A glance at almost any seed catalogue will show that this 
assumption is almost invariable. Thus, we have but to 
look at the permanent mixtures which are recommended, 
to find that a certain number of pounds—say 32—is held 
to be necessary per acre ; and this though the compounds 
vary, and in the mixtures intended for different classes of 
soil, pounds of seed are shifted about as if the several con- 
stituents were equal in covering power. One authority 
affirms that the necessary weight of seed is so much; 
another insists that it is more ; a third is positive that it is 
less ; and so on, and so on. The makers of such state- 
ments never explain how they have got their figures, and 
this for the very sufficient reason (as we propose to show) 
that the aforesaid figures have no foundation in fact, but 
The seedsman has, from the 
very nature of his business, to adapt himself to the pockets 


of his customers ; and accordingly his mixtures are costly 


are merely so much fiction. 
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in this case and cheap in that. In the latter he either 

diminishes the total of his prescription, or substitutes so 

many pounds of cheap seed for a corresponding weight of 

the more expensive sorts. 

Now, the assumption that a pound of one kind of grass- 
seed is equal in covering power to a pound of another is 
one for careful inquiry. If it can be shown to be false, a 
radical change must be made in the composition of grass 
mixtures, and this for the purpose of obtaining produce of 
the most profitable nature. Each component is intended 
to represent a definite amount of a certain kind of grass ; 
if the composition does not express these amounts, the 
result is a matter of chance, and chance in the case of a 
grass crop intended to occupy land for a series of years 
should surely be eliminated if we can. We have no hesi- 
tation in affirming that it is comparatively easy to do so, 
at least to a very large extent, once we know how— it is 
the old story of Columbus and the egg. That the assump- 
tion in question is absolutely unfounded is demonstrable 
by experiment and by reason alike. <A single concrete 
example will suffice to show the matter in its true light. 
It is found from actual sowings that 18 lbs. of germinating 
cocksfoot will cover an acre as thickly with grass as 
38 lbs. of germinating rye-grass ; a difference in covering 
power is inevitable, for the very evident reasons that 
cocksfoot and rye-grass plants are not of the same size, 
and that the number of seeds contained in a pound of each 
is very different. The same test applies to all the other 
grasses ; and it is therefore utterly at variance with reason 
and experiment to assume—still less to found mixtures on 
the assumption—that equal weights of different seeds are 
equal in covering power per acre. This fancy—for it is 
no more—was all very well as long as the capacities of 
seeds remained unknown and undetermined. Now, how- 
ever, the position is changed; experiment has done its 
work, and the covering power per acre of most kinds of 
germinating seed has been tested and determined. Obvi- 
ously the age of rule-of-thumb—of empirical and disastrous 
speculation, that is to say—has gone by, and that of experi- 
ment—which is, being interpreted, the production of exact 
results—has come in, and reigns in its stead. By the inex- 
orable laws of competition, each country is now compelled 
to direct its energies to the utilisation of those productions 
for which it is specially fitted by nature. This, as it 
happens, is the case with grass in Britain, and the agricul- 
turist who declines to subscribe to this fact, and persists 
in ignoring the natural law by whose operations he must 
live, is by way of being a ruined man. In other words, 
the farmer can no longer afford to dispense with experi- 
mental data. They are of absolutely vital importance ; 
and every one who uses grass-seeds must master the entire 
set of them, or suffer as the ignorant deserve. 

A great number of results are tabulated in the appendix 
to Stebler’s Best Forage Plants (London: Alfred Nutt), and 
an example will show how to apply them in_ practice. 
Suppose an acre of land is to be laid down with a mixed 
grass, composed of one-half rye-grass and one-half cocks- 
foot. The question then is,—How much of each component 
is necessary to obtain this result ?—or, in other words, to 
cover one-half with rye-grass and the other with cocksfoot ? 

Now, if experiment be ignored, we must here proceed 
on two assumptions: both false, and both, therefore, mis- 
leading—(1) that an acre takes so many pounds of mixed 
seed to cover it ; and (2) that a pound of rye-grass is equal 
in covering power to a pound of cocksfoot. On these prin- 
ciples, assuming 22 |bs. to be necessary, the mixture is :— 

Rye-grass, . . ‘ . 11 lbs. of seed. 
Cocksfoot, . ; a - ww 


wr 
Total, ° . . . 22 ” 99 
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All this, however, is merely empirical. Experiment— 
that is to say, proof in aclion—gives a very different 
result. It shows that 38 lbs. of germinating rye-grass or 
18 lbs. of cocksfoot are required to cover an acre ; so that 
the mixture which expresses our purpose is :— 

Rye-grass, . . 19 lbs. of germinating seed. 
Cocksfoot, . — a 


” 
Total, . » - “ 
Here the 19lbs. of the first and larger constituent is a 
fixed quantity, by which the corresponding amount of com- 
mercial seed can be readily determined ; whereas, in the 
empirical mixture, 11 lbs. of seed may mean any quantity 
we please, inasmuch as nothing whatever is said about the 
quality; so that it is impossible to form an idea of the 
composition of the grass which may be expected to result, 
that composition depending as much on the quality as on 
the quantity of the seed which is laid down. 

This is not used as a practical illustration, but only to 
explain our point, and to show how much unnecessary 
theory is usually involved in the solution of an exceedingly 
simple but most important problem. Curious it is that the 
(so-called) practical agriculturist still continues in the em- 
pirical ways of his grandfathers, and goes on ignoring the 
results of scientific experiment, in the vain belief that 
assumptions are practical facts, the results of experience, 
while experiments are only theory. 

There is yet an assumption which is quite as mischiev- 
ous as that already dealt with, and of which the agricul- 
tural mind would do well to be rid, if grass-seeds are 
to be used to most profit and to most advantage : so as, 
in short, to represent desired amounts of grass. ‘The point 
at issue is plain in the 11 Ibs. of rye-grass cited above. 
Here the assumption is that Il Ibs. of rye-grass seed 
of one quality has the same covering power as 11 lbs. of 
another. An instant’s consideration—if consideration be 
at all necessary —will suffice to convince any one that the 
grass-producing power of a given amount of rye-grass, or 
any other seed, depends upon the quality used, inasmuch 
as the amount which will germinate is a variable quantity. 
If 90 per cent. of the seed germinates, twice as much 
ground is covered as when the germination is only 45 per 
cent. If, therefore, the 11 lbs. is intended to represent 
the desired amount of grass in the future pasture or 
meadow, it does not do so, for the quality is not stated, 
and if this is not the intention, what is it ? 


REVIEWS. 
THE LEGEND OF THE GRAIL. 


Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, with Espectal Reference 
to the Hypothesis of tts Celtic Origin. By ALFRED NUTT. 


London : David Nutt. 


Most modest and unassuming in its pretensions, claiming 
only to be a collection of ‘studies,’ disclaiming all pretence to 
be exhaustive or even orderly, starting with an apology for the 
extent to which the author has been obliged to push conjecture, 
this book is nevertheless an achievement of profound erudi- 
tion and masterly argument, and may be hailed as redeeming 
English scholarship from a long-standing reproach. English 
scholars have not hitherto joined seriously in the modern Quest 
of the Grail : the scholar’s quest to know how the legends about 
the mystic Vessel, and the adventures occasioned by its pursuit, 
originated. The vast and intricate cycle of Arthurian romance 
was England’s great contribution to medieval literature ; it 
had, at least, its local centre in Britain, and its development 
was probably encouraged by the patronage of the English Court. 
One might have expected English scholars, therefore, to be 
foremost in the modern investigation of the numerous fascina- 
ting problems that it offers for research. But the labour and 
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self-denial, the prolonged and patient study, required of any 
adventurer on this toilsome literary quest, have been left 
hitherto to the learned men of France and Germany ; and our 
scholars, like Percival on his first visit to the Grail Castle, have 
seen the Grail pass without asking why. The only English 
scholar to whom Mr. Nutt owes any obligation, is Mr. Furni- 
yall, and that is purely for the provision of texts. The German, 
Birch-Hirschfeld, is his most important predecessor in the 
modern quest. But in every problem that he touches—and he 
touches a great many: his own feeling that he is not exhaustive 
being the feeling natural to a reverential student who has im- 
mensely widened the circle of inquiry—Mr. Nutt has reached 
forward to new conclusions. The problem with which Birch- 
Hirschfeld mainly deals—the chronological order and the 
mutual relationship of the various versions of the Grail legend, 
composed at the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century—is solved by Mr, Nutt in a new and convincing manner ; 
but the ground thus gained serves him only as a basis for further 
and more complex and difficult problems. 

If Mr. Nutt had done nothing more than discuss the age and 
relationship of the different versions, he would have rendered 
important service, so sound and exemplary is his method, and 
so convincing are his results. The burden of proof that he 
takes upon his shoulders is all the heavier because his conclu- 
sions are at first sight paradoxical. There are several distinct 
romances dealing with the early history of the Grail, and with 
the Quest of it by Arthurian knights—all written, apparently, 
within some fifty years or more after Geoffrey's invention or 
publication of the fictitious or mythical King of Britain ruling 
over Western Europe from Norway to the Pyrenees. Geoffrey 
says nothing about the Grail, or the Round Table, or any of the 
more prominent knights of that famous institution ; his mighty 
King of Britain was simply seized upon, as Charlemagne had 
been before, as a fresh centre for the inventions of romantic 
fancy. Looking at the mere general outline of the complicated 
body of romance that was woven round Arthur, the most 
obvious theory would be that Grail romances and Arthurian 
romances were developed to a certain length independently, and 
were thereafter connected by the simple expedient of engaging 
Arthur's knights in the Quest of the Grail. Thus, romances 
which deal only with the early history of the sacred vessel—with 
what befell Joseph of Arimathza before he,brought or sent it to 
England—and which say nothing about the Quest, or so little 
that the references may be explained as interpolations, may be 
concluded to be prior to romances which are mainly concerned 
with the Quest, and say little or nothing about the early history. 
Some such general conception as this governs the theories of 
both Birch-Hirschfeld and M. Paulin Paris. But Mr. Nutt 
shows, by a masterly analysis of the different Grail romancese 
that a simple hypothesis of this kind will not explain the facts. 
The romances, as they have come down to us, are like Words- 
worth’s yew-trees : 





‘ Each particular trunk a mass 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 
Up-coiling and inveterately convolved.’ 


The patience and skill with which Mr. Nutt disentangles the 
fibres thus ‘inveterately convolved,’ without resorting to the 
axe of arbitrary dogma, is a model for work of the kind. He 
had no need to apologise for the amount of conjecture in his 
theories. ‘There is conjecture and conjecture : Mr. Nutt’s con- 
jectures are not advanced without ground of probability being 
shown. He has as rigid a sense of the conditions of proof as 
Darwin himself; and he is not less patient in accumulating 
circumstances in favour of his hypothesis, nor less candid in 
acknowledging the existence of circumstances that tell the 
other way. It would be unfair to him to attempt to sum- 
marise the arguments by which—using as tests the views 
taken by the different romances of the Grail itself and its 
properties, the mode of its arrival in England, the Grail 
Keeper, the object of the Quest, and the qualifications of the 
Questing Knight—he establishes the order of composition, and 
proves that the romances in which the Quest is most promi- 
nent were really prior to those in which the Early History is 
Prominent. It would be unfair to try to summarise, because 
the arguments turn on minute and delicate considerations, and 
are already condensed to such a degree that they cannot be 
followed without very close attention. The main novelties in 
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his position are that Chrestien’s Comfe du Graal is earlier than 
Robert de Boron’s Joseph of Arimathea ; and that the Percival 
found in one MS. along with Robert de Boron’s Foseph and 
Merlin, ascribed by Birch-Hirschfeld to the same author, and 
assumed to be the model of Chrestien’s poem, is really a much 
later production, For these opinions he adduces subtle but 
convincing arguments, as well as for the main familiar conten- 
tion that the Quest in which Galahad figures as the hero is of 
later origin than the Percival Quest. It is also a new view, of 
considerable importance for Mr. Nutt’s later argument, and in 
itself more difficult to substantiate, that the earliest extant 
Grail romances point to the existence of still earlier forms. He 
makes this good also. 

But when Mr. Nutt has established these points, he is only 
on the threshold of what is really the main object of his inquiry 
—the Celtic origin of the Grail romances. It is true that what 
he has to advance on this head would not be entirely invali- 
dated, even if it could be shown that Robert de Boron’s Joseph, 
which tells the story of the Grail from its use at the Last 
Supper down to its despatch to Britain, was the very first of 
the Grail romances. The legend might still be of Celtic origin; 
and might have arisen, as M. Paulin Paris holds, out of the 
jealousy between the ancient British Church and the Roman 
mission to the Anglo-Saxons under Augustine. But if the 
Joseph version had been absolutely the first, it would have 
strengthened the presumption that the legend was ad initio of 
Christian or ecclesiastical origin, and would have told against 
the teory that it is a modification or adaptation of old Celtic 
folk-tales, a growth out of the body of Celtic popular tradition 
—out of stories that had originally no connection with Chris- 
tianity. This is Mr. Nutt’s contention, and he supports it by 
tracing throughout the remains of Celtic tradition analogies to all 
the various incidents in the Grail romances, and bringing out 
many details that are meaningless as they stand, and that find 
their explanation in the Celtic folk-tales. It is recorded of a 
certain Oxford undergraduate, now an eminent academic digni- 
tary, that when he was asked by a friend, after an examination, 
whether he had done a given demonstration in Euclid, he 
answered that he thought he had at least said enough to 
make it appear extremely probable. Extreme probability is all 
that can be expected in such problems as Mr. Nutt has set him- 
self to solve, and this much at least it seems to us, after care- 
fully following his arguments, he has attained. We have not 
found an instance in which he has pushed an argument beyond 
its rational grounds. At every point he shows himself aware of 
the fragile nature of the only evidence attainable for one theory 
or another. His case rests upon the cumulative force of a mul- 
titude of circumstances, all pointing in one direction. And the 
concluding chapter, in which he discusses the ethical value of 
the various versions of the Grail legend in our own century as 
well as in the twelfth, evinces the same sanity of judgment and 
sound common-sense. His remarks on Lord Tennyson’s /dy//s 
and Wagner’s Parsifa/ are examples of criticism, broad-based 
on thorough knowledge and wholesome humanity, that should 
really be helpful to creative literature. 


DOGS AND CATS. 


Les Chiens et les Chats. Par le MARQUIS DE CHERVILLE. 
Paris: A la Libraire de l’Art, 1888. 


To all lovers of the dog and the cat, to all who can recognise 
and enjoy good art, to all who are not so seriously bent as to 
disdain witty flippancy and pleasant anecdotage, this handsome 
volume should afford no ordinary delight. The illustrations in 
which it abounds (there are six etchings and a hundred and 
forty-five woodcuts) form, of course, its principal charm and 
claim to popularity ; the letterpress, however, is not unworthy 
of association with Eugéne Lambert’s admirable work. There 
is, in the first place, a long prefatory letter from the pen of M. 
Dumas. It is of the same cast as the piquantly perplexing 
letters with which its author delights to accompany his pub- 
lished dramas. It is witty, cynical, paradoxical, and by no 
means prudish. It seems somewhat out of place in a book of 
the kind, but it is too good reading for any one to gird at its 
irrelevancies. M. Dumas holds a brief for the cat, while for the 
dog he cherishes as bitter a contempt as he does for its master. 
Some time ago, Mr. Andrew Lang, in one of his winningly 
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wicked aberrations, denounced the dog as an impostor and a 
terror to men of poetic mind. But Mr. Lang’s anti-canine 
whimsies pale before M. Dumas’ diatribe. The loudly-pro- 
claimed love of man for the dog—what is it, says M. Dumas, 
but a convincing proof of the tyrannic instincts, the vanity, the 
craving after slavish flattery which characterise the human 
race? The dog is the one animal which takes a pride in sub- 
mitting to man. He undergoes every humiliation to be ad- 
mitted to the honours of servitude. A traitor to his fellow- 
animals, he kills them for his masters benefit. He barks at 
the moon like a fool ; he runs after his tail like an idiot. When 
you take him out he rolls in the dirt, and covers you with mud 
in his clumsy manifestations of affection. He is grossly defi- 
cient in modesty. He is as anxious to kill birds as the cat, but 
the birds invariably escape him, and he remains gazing after 
them, a picture of stupidity, with open mouth e¢ /a queue 
etonnée. Contrast this behaviour, equally silly and servile, 
with the dignitied demeanour of the maligned cat. The cat is 
an aristocrat. He respects himself. He makes no advances ; 
he accepts what is given him as his due. Should he be specially 
gratified by a dainty tendered to him, he informs you, by a 
gracious sign, that you are at liberty to repeat the offering. 
He pursues his loves in solitude and moonlight. What 
man would venture to address his mistress as ‘ma petite 
chienne ?’ But is not ‘ma petite chatte’ worthy of a place in the 
vocabulary of love? M. Dumas indulges in a great deal of 
similar fooling, and is at times not merely flippant, but 
humorous. And all through the fooling there runs the vein of 
hard cynicism we naturally expect from the creator of Olivier de 
Jalin. It is certainly a new thing to find a cynic denouncing 
the dog, but the cat has had her poets before. Did not Shelley 
sing of her when first he lisped in numbers ; and has not Tenny- 
son built the lofty rhyme on her lover, and Swinburne gloried in 
the splendour of her eyes? Did not Baudelaire celebrate 
her charms with as fervid an enthusiasm as ever he lavished on 
a slattern ora hag? Has not Gautier made her the theme 
of his glowing and ornate eloquence? And is it not rumoured 
that M. Taine has for her sake deigned to lift the lyre and 
penned sugared sonnets to her whiskers? Her history, is it 
not written in the books of Champfleury ? And now comes M. 
de Cherville, to enrol himself in the band of her devotees. M. 
de Cherville gossips brightly and unaffectedly of his feline 
favourites, and writes with unfeigned enthusiasm of M. Lam- 
bert’s delightful illustrations. 

And his enthusiasm is not a whit too highly pitched. 
For in the work of Eugéne Lambert we have the work of 
one of the first living masters. Born at Paris in 1825, he 
had for long years the stereotyped struggle of a true artist 
with fortune. But he gained the priceless praise of Fro- 
mentin — that king of art-critics —his popularity waxed 
steadily, and he is now recognised as an animalier in some 
ways unmatched among living painters. He is the true 
‘Raphael of the Cats.’ His dogs are good, but his cats 
are inimitable. He knows all the moods and graces of the 
soft, fastidious, purring, treacherous creatures. And he 
treats them with a humour, a vivacity, and an insight—he re- 
produces their loves and wars, their early playings and _pilfer- 
ings, their family discords, their discussions and coquetries, 
their treacheries and slumberings, with such gusto and wit and 
brightness of fancy, as even a spinster, bereft of an adored 
canary, might find hard to resist. Eugéne Lambert is an artist 
whose work is far too slightly known in England. It is to be 
hoped that this delightful book will introduce him to a wider 
circle. Any man whocares at all for art or for animals will find 
in it a source of entertainment such as too seldom falls to the 
lot of the buyer of books. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRIES. 
I. 


The Industries of Fapan. By J. J. REIN. 


and Stoughton. 


London : Hodder 

Fapan nach Reisen und Studien. Land- und korstwirthschaft, 
Industrie und Handel. Leipzig: Engelmann. 

We have yet a great deal to learn about Japan, and perhaps 

still more to unlearn, for the Western Barbarian (which means 

whoever has not had the privilege to be born in the Land 
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of the Rising Sun) has been in the habit of aiming rather 
wide of the mark in his endeavours to instruct the world with 
reference to that favoured realm. Until lately, we have always 
constituted ourselves the critics—the very gracious and conde. 
scending critics, too—of all things Japanese. It has been our 
custom to express our approval with the same indulgent 
hyperboles that we might employ upon the efforts of a promis. 
ing child, who has really got on very well indeed in its early 
lesson in and out of Dame Europa’s school. But the tables 
have now been turned with a vengeance ; for Tokyo has sent 
amongst us those who can take note of our effete Civilisation, 
and make comparisons which ought to teach us humility, 
Some gentlemen, who are much too sure of their facts to 
be open to correction, have told us that we have no living 
art, and that all Europe should go to the capital of the 
Mikado to learn how to draw like Motonobu, and colour like 
Kanaoka. Another stern observer says that we—the English of 
the Nineteenth Century, who are pleased to imagine that we 
have been moving along somehow during the last two or three 
generations—are the Chinese of the West : a little less vulgar, 
perhaps, than the Americans, but still a phlegmatic, slow, and 
unadaptable race, with ‘a limited range of idealism,’ ‘no affec- 
tation of variety, and ‘a conservatism that verges upon obsti- 
nacy’; while the Japanese have a world-acknowledged artistic 
supremacy, attributable, as it seems, ‘to their unselfish disposi- 
tion, their domestic habits,’ and so forth. ‘Thus Mr. Ozaki 
Yukyo, who is also editor of a Tokyo newspaper, and ought 
to know everything; and although we may not relish the 
way in which it is put, we must confess that his eulogy of 
his countrymen receives a good deal of support from Pro- 
fessor Rein (of Bonn). That gentleman, who has previously 
given us a remarkable treatise upon the geography and history 
of Japan, crowns his labours with a second volume, a de- 
scription of the industries of the country, including an account 
of its agriculture, forestry, arts, and commerce, that will leave 
every reader with a far more thorough knowledge of the 
achievements of the race than he could acquire without its 
aid by months of research, and with more admiration of their 
capacity for progress than could be distilled from all the high- 
flown periods of countless multitudes of native fledgling critics 
and foreign globe-trotters. No review of ordinary length can 
do justice to the immense quantity and range of the material 
provided for us in this work, and we dare not pretend to do more 
on the present occasion than touch lightly upon a few points of 
general interest selected here and there from these five hundred 
pages of solid information. 

The first section deals with Agriculture, Forestry, and Agri- 
cultural industries. It presents some curious facts relating 
to the laws of possession and taxation, and the methods of agri- 
culture, all we need care to know about the food plants, plants 
of commerce, and forest and other trees of Japan, and an 
appendix of especial interest upon the acclimatisation and 
extension of Japanese plants in Europe. The cultivation of 
the soil, although less highly rated as an occupation than in 
China, has always been regarded by the Japanese with respect, 
and the husbandman stands better in social esteem than the 
artisan or tradesman. In certain provinces, too, and these 
the most warlike, even the two-sworded class did not disdain 
to till the ground in times of peace; but, nevertheless, the 
resources of the country have been imperfectly developed, 
partly owing to bad land laws, partly to a want of eco- 
nomy of labour. The modern farmer has some reason to be 
grateful to foreign influences as exerted on his behalf under the 
mild and civilised, if somewhat uncertain, rule of the present 
government. It is true that under the old feudal régzme the 
tenantry of a beneficent lord were as prosperous and happy as 
unpreventible calamities would allow; but the daimio, if a 
petty tyrant or selfish spendthrift, had the might and right to 
crush his dependents under a load of taxation that often left 
them with less than the bare necessaries of life. This is now 
ended ; and although the class for whose profit the amended 
administration was devised were the first to clamour against 
innovation—having doubtless learned to regard as Grecian gifts 
the legislative benefits vouchsafed by their rulers—a system has 
been established which, if still imperfect, can never revert to 
the arbitrary injustice of the ancient order of things. At the 
same time, the construction of good roads and of railways 1s 
bringing more land under cultivation, for in past years good 
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soil was often left to lie fallow, because the difficulties in the 
way of carriage of the produce were sufficient to exhaust the 
profits of the producer ; proper implements and machinery are 
now multiplying the results of labour ; and the time may come 
when Japan will boast a degree of agricultural prosperity 
beyond the most ambitious dreams of her former political 
economists. 

The cultivation and preparation of Tea is the subject of 
many closely-written pages. We who are now such inveterate 
tea-drinkers are mere infants of some twenty decades by the 
side of the Chinese, whose records concerning the plant go 
back—so Dr. Rein informs us—over 1500 years ; while even in 
Japan, tea has been known for upwards of ten centuries, and 
has supplied the national beverage for about half of this period 
The tea-house in Japan is a place of entertainment where the 
staple liquid refreshment is really tea; and it is wholesome to 
know that an innocent infusion, guiltless of the effeminacies of 
milk and sugar, is the principal drink of millions of people. 
The Japanese plant is in its way as good and pleasant as that 
grown by the Chinese, but it has not been received with much 
favour by the English, perhaps because of our national aversion 
from an unsophisticated extract of the higher qualities of the 
leaf: but the Americans are wiser, and are already large con- 
sumers of the produce of the Japanese tea-gardens. 

If Europe is indebted to China or Japan for a knowledge of 
tea, the Japanese must thank the West for tobacco. It was the 
Southern Barbarians, as the Spanish and Portuguese were 
politely designated, who, near the end of the sixteenth century, 
first introduced the luxury into Japan, and it is now grown 
widely throughout the country, and consumed by men, women, 
and occasionally but surreptitiously by children, in a manner 
that appears almost sinful to the English worshipper of 
Raleigh’s divine weed. Even the creation of such a gem of 
decorative art as often is the Japanese pipe, with all that apper- 
tains thereto, cannot win forgiveness for the bad habit of taking 
the herb by the half-thimbleful, with irritating intermissions, and 
swallowing the unseen smoke into an appreciative stomach, 
instead of meditating lovingly and continuously upon the grace- 
ful eddies of a blue and fragrant cloud, such as would be expired 
from the lips of one who had profited by the lessons of a higher 
civilisation. But the European bowl of meerschaum, briar- 
root, or clay is now to be seen in the shops of Tokyo and 
Osaka, and a new era is approaching. 

Full justice is rendered by Dr. Rein to the Silk industry. 
Indeed, his remarks in connection with the use of silk in 
different parts of the world would furnish a series of magazine 
articles ; but we must leave, to pass on to section 2, a hundred 
interesting facts concerning silk-worms, cocoons and moths 
and must even skip, though with much compunction, a valu- 
able but necessarily somewhat technical chapter devoted to 
forestry and acclimatisation. ‘The botanist will find here much 
information that is new, and much that has hitherto been 
buried out of his reach in books of difficult access. 

The second section treats of the Mining industries, and con- 
tains a large amount of statistical and other details that will sur- 
prise many of the readers. Probably no country has been the 
object of more ridiculous fables as to its mineral wealth than 
Japan : the Golden Ophir of Kaempfer, the land where Marco 
Polo saw palaces roofed and paved with gold ; Edrisi’s mighty 
empire, where the necks of the very dogs were adorned with 
collars of the same precious metal. The real truth was first 
made known in England by Sir Francis Plunkett, in his official 
report upon the subject. Gold and silver were once indeed to 
be found in certain localities, and perhaps in fair though not 
extraordinary quantities; but the existing mines are practi- 
cally exhausted, while the search after new has met with 
little encouragement. Dr. Rein’s opinion is that the dis- 
tribution of metals like gold, silver, tin, lead, zinc, and mercury 
is very small, and not to be compared with that in other coun- 
tries ; that iron and antimony are to be found in greater quan- 
tities ; but that Japan is really rich in coal and copper alone. 
The native mining operations were of a very primitive kind, 
and, as in agriculture, the want of economy in labour was as 
unreasonable as it was obstinate; but mining laws framed 
upon German models have been in action since 1873, under 
foreign advice, and the Government have commenced a re- 
form of the administration. Foreign capital, however, is still 
excluded. 
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ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S SERMONS. 


Sermons by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon 
of Westminster. London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


The Reverend Charles Honeyman, in the days of his glory, 
‘preached short and stirring sermons on the topics of the day.’ 
Any further analogy between the Archdeacon of Westminster 
and the son-in-law of Mr. Sherrick need not be insisted upon ; 
but it is obvious that both have discovered one royal road 
to eloquence. Leading articles of irreproachable morality, 
flavoured at times with something verging on theology, and 
always rich in neat facts and choice statistics, are no doubt as 
good as anything else for ‘ the thousand thousand idiots of this 
world.’ In these utterances there may not be gospel enough to 
save the soul of a tomtit, but they are just as helpful to the 
common church-goer, who feels all the better after a text 
and twenty minutes’ talk. 

The ‘addresses contained in this volume are full of interest, 
are very readable, and often set forth vividly and clearly facts 
which may well move us, whether as Christians or as men and 
women. But two-thirds of them can be only called sermons by 
the utmost stretch of courtesy. They are really declamatory 
essays, interspersed with a few (partly) Scriptural discourses, 
which always tend irresistibly in the direction of social science, 
and rarely fail to end in statistics and secularity. In this con- 
nection, as our cousins Say, it is difficult to refrain from admira- 
tion for Canon Farrar’s catalogues. He has indeed sounded to 
the depths that phase of human nature which takes comfort in 
the sweet word ‘ Mesopotamia.’ Within eight pages of this book 
are three catalogues of saints and one of sinners (all with good 
sounding names, and Erskine of Linlathen at the end), two of 
vices, one of ritualistic practices, two of churches, and one of 
cities generally. This is beating Walt Whitman’s best. As 
a crowning wonder, we are told that ‘at this very moment 
one out of every four of the 100,000 millions (séc) of human 
beings in the world is a professing Christian.’ Of course 
this is not Canon Farrar’s fault, but his reporters’. They 
have never treated him well. Once (it was at Cambridge) 
they made him say that ‘pyramids were flocking into the 
Church of Christ’; and even in this little book they have 
made him refer to the ‘augustulum’ (which the profane do 
call ergastulum) as a weapon of tyranny in ancient Rome. 
It is surprising that a writer who shows himself so profoundly 
versed in the mysteries of Whitaker should have let this thing 
—and others—pass. ‘What,’ inquires our lecturer, ‘are the 
general facts about London? First, you all know that it is the 
most stupendous city in the world. The world has never seen, 
and has never even dreamed of seeing, so vast an aggregation 
of human beings. It has 7400 streets, which, if laid 
continuously, would extend 260 miles; its area is swept by’ 
(not by the persons appointed to sweep areas, but by) ‘a radius 
of fifteen miles’; and so on, and so on. Particulars as to the 
longest and shortest verse in the Bible would be more appro- 
priate to the pulpit than this. 

Setting aside statistical excrescences, and looking to opinions, 
one is often moved to admiration by the terse directness of the 
words. Thus, in speaking of secular versus religious education, 
‘My friends,’ says Canon Farrar, ‘the religious difficulty was 
used, for a great part and measure, for purely political purposes. 
And you will be sure of tnis—for all statistics prove it, and all 
experience proves it—that when you undermine the essential 
truths of religion, you undermine at the same time the very 
basis of morality.’ And again, in dealing with Socialism, ‘ The 
pauper youth, says he, ‘who marries within half-a-crown of 
starvation—the labourer who drinks his five shillings’ worth a 
week of gin and ale, while his children are starving and his wife 
is in rags—the loafer who will scarcely ever do an honest day’s 
work, is a far worse enemy of society, far more selfish, and far 
more of a voluptuary in his evil way, than any of the rich.’ 

Canon Farrar is always sensible, often eloquent, and at times 
(we believe) original. 


THE TELEPHONE. 


The Telephone. By W. H. PREECE, F.R.S., and JULIUS MAIER, 


Ph.D. The ‘Specialists’ Series. London: Whitaker 
and Co., and George Bell and Sons. 

To conceive the idea of the swift aid for transmission of in- 

telligence by means of electric sign-writing or signalling was 
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bold ; but to conceive the idea of doing the same thing by means 
of the electrical transmission of articulate speech was bolder : 
speech, the primary as natural vehicle of thought, made up of 
multitudes of complex sounds and noises, and withal so delicate. 
But so rapid has been the course of events, that we begin no 
further back than 1861, when Philip Reis seems to have done 
more than merely thought of the possibility of the transmission 
of speech by electrical means ; or, to be more particular, Reis 
appears to have conceived the notion of causing the sound- 
waves of ordinary speech to modify, in a more or less wave-like 
manner, an electrical current, whose pulsations should at some 
distant point be again transformed, by some means or other, 
into sound-waves as nearly as possible identical with those of 
the original spoken words. Wonderful to relate, Reis’s trans- 
mitter embodied the essential constructional points of the best 
transmitters of the present day—a diaphragm and a loose con- 
tact. But Philip Reis did not succeed in transmitting articulate 
speech ; how nearly he succeeded is now a matter of contro- 
versy. In 1876, Graham Bell (a native of Edinburgh, now resi- 
dent in the United States) patented his first telephone ; and, in 
course of development, it was exhibited in the same year at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition. There can be but little doubt that 
these instruments were the first to utter telephonic speech— 
harsh and scrapy, it is true, but still intelligible. A short time 
served to bring the Bell telephone to the state of perfection in 
which we now have it ; and an instrument more beautiful in its 
simplicity, and effective and delicate in its action, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. In 1877 Edison introduced the loose carbon 
contact, and immediately it was seen that the combination of 
an Edison transmitter with a Bell telephone as receiver had 
completely solved the question of practical telephony. 

Such in brief are the outstanding points in the history of this 
fascinating subject. Inthe book before us, our authors have 
given some little space and attention to the earlier history ; but 
the task does not seem to have awakened any enthusiasm, and 
the cold language is made no more attractive by the cuts which 
can hardly be said to adorn the first part of the volume. It is 
just possible that Mr. Preece and Dr. Maier think that anything 
of the nature of a comparative study of certain periods of tele- 
phonic history could not be made interesting except in the 
light of prospective patent litigation. As remarked in the 
preface, a chapter is devoted to the elementary principles of 
induction. However much opinion may be divided as to the 
expediency of introducing such a chapter, every one must agree 
that if written at all it ought to be written well. Now within 
five pages, and without a single diagram, that is simply impos- 
sible, even though every line were weighed with the greatest 
care. The Law of Lenz, for instance, is referred to as if it 
were nothing more than a mere mnemonic; nor is it inter- 
preted in a very lucid manner. A couple of pages is devoted 
to the theory of the induction coil: now attracting increased 
attention, apparently from the fact that an electric lighting 
transformer is but an improved induction coil. Here a splen- 
did opportunity for illustrating quantitatively the laws that 
have been previously considered is simply thrown away, and 
the unitiated reader is puzzled by obscure and weak references 
to a ‘theoretically perfect’ coil. Mr. Preece’s style and hand 
are in some places clearly marked ; but Dr. Maier is known to 
us only as the author of a work in this same series somewhat 
lacking in characteristics. Which of our authors is responsible 
for the statement that ‘ the evergy of a current in a coil, at any 
moment, is expressed by the product of the electromotive force 
at the terminals of the coil producing the current and the cur- 
rent itself’? The statement is inexcusable in a writer who 
affects to be so familiar with the analogical nomenclature of 
Clerk Maxwell that not ‘self-induction,’ but ‘electro-magnetic 
inertia’ comes oftenest to his pen. For example, electro- 
magnetic inertia is said to interfere with the ‘ theoretical perfec- 
tion’ of the induction coil. 

A considerable space is devoted to the description of varie- 
ties of transmitters and receivers. On the whole, we are con- 
strained to admit that the selection from the host of ‘ inversions 
called inventions’ has been judiciously made. One or two 
well-known forms are missing ; but they, no doubt, were more 
remarkable for the noise that attended their first appearance 
than practically interesting. In this part of the book the paste- 
pot and scissors have been in almost continuous request ; but 
in justice it must be stated that references are frequently given. 
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Mr. Preece’s Royal Society paper on ‘ The Limiting Distance 
of Speech’ furnishes materials for two or three pages. Re. 
tardation due to electrostatic induction is alone considered, the 
investigation being founded on a simple approximate expression 
first given by Sir William Thomson during his submarine cable 
investigations. We now know that as regards telephony this 
is not the whole story, inasmuch as self and mutual induction 
of the wire and coils is not altogether negligible. Recently 
considerable advances have been made ; and we are already in 
possession of the first instalments of a more comprehensive 
theory. The tendency of both theory and practice is to point 
to the more extended use of copper wires, instead of the iron 
and steel wires which used invariably to be employed. The 
chapters on the various systems of arranging telephone ex- 
changes and on telephonic apparatus generally are exceedingly 
good. Mr. Preece, in his capacity of responsible adviser to the 
Post Office, has evidently made an exhaustive comparative 
study of this part of the subject, under the full weight of his 
responsibility ; and it is here that we begin to find the engineer 
rather than the mere book-maker at work. 


A NUN’S APOLOGY. 


The Nun of Kenmare: An Autobiography. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


‘The Nun of Kenmare,’ Sister M. Francis Clare Cusack, has 
been scarce heard of beyond her own communion for ten 
years. In 1879-80 her name was often mentioned in connection 
with the exceptional distress in the west and south-west of 
Ireland. She achieved (or had thrust upon her) a wide reputa- 
tion for practical philanthropy and impracticable Nationalism, 
She was belauded by Home Rule leaders (in the redundant and 
picturesque language we all know), and idolised by a ‘ bhould 
pisantry.’ Ifthe outer world thought about her at all since her 
fame of ‘the famine year,’ they must have conceived of her as 
still the adored and cherished of a grateful country, and as 
still (occasionally) receiving precious gifts of the frankincense 
and myrrh of Irish oratory. But the reader finds, when he 
takes up this autobiography, that ‘the Nun of Kenmare’? 
has been for some years in America, that she has been for- 
gotten by her grateful country (which has, without a word of 
remonstrance, permitted insult and contumely to be heaped 
upon her), and that she is dying, bankrupt in health, in for- 
tune, and in occupation. Her autobiography is not an auto- 
biography properly so-called ; it emphasises and amplifies, for 
a particular purpose, certain points and events which have 
small intrinsic interest; it is a long Remonstrance addressed 
to her enemies and revilers, and a Justification of herself to 
those of her friends who are inclined to doubt her; it is a kind 
of Apologia pro vitd sud, though it has none of the style, none 
of the wonderful charm and dignity, of Cardinal Newman’s 
famous book. Yet it has a singular interest of its own: the 
interest of an unconscious revelation of character. 

The book has for frontispiece an engraving from a photo- 
graph of the Nun. Her presentment strikes the eye as that 
of a strong-willed, energetic, intelligent woman ; the mouth is 
large and firm, the nose is large and well-shaped, the eyes 
are keen but kindly, and the brows and forehead are squarely 
modelled. The face and head are masculine, even to the peak 
in the middle of the left eyebrow. The lady is of that 
mixed Irish descent (a cross of Celtic and Norman or Saxon) 
which has proved its excellence in many fields of effort and 
achievement. She was brought up in the Anglican Church, 
but she was converted (or ‘ perverted’) to Roman Catholicism 
in 1858, like many more Anglicans about that time. She be- 
came a ‘ Religious’ at once, journeying alone from London to 
enter the convent of the Poor Clares at Newry. In 186! 
she and Miss O’Hagan (the sister of Lord O’Hagan) and 
other sisters migrated from Newry, at the earnest desire of 
Archdeacon O’Sullivan, of Kerry, to establish a convent 
of their order at Kenmare. There she remained for twenty 
years, in more or less comfort and activity: writing books of 
devotion (she had been something of an author before she 
became a Roman Catholic), lives of saints, and notably (so far 
as general interest is concerned) a history of Ireland and a life of 
O’Connell. Her researches for the last two books filled her with 
a consuming zeal for the redemption of Ireland, and made her 
a Home Ruler ; she scarcely admits so much, but it is plain 
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that they did for some time at least. Then began the public 
troubles of her life. It is difficult to make out exactly when or 
how they first arose, for her statement is purely ex arte, and, 
of course, her critics and opponents are all in the wrong. This 
much, however, is clear, that by 1880 her situation in the con- 
vent of Kenmare was strained. She exerted herself on behalf 
of the wretched Kerry peasantry in word and in deed; when 
their potato crop failed and starvation threatened, she sought 
fynds and victuals from far and near to relieve their necessities. 
But somehow she offended those of her sisters (and they were 
the majority) and her superiors, who were not of her way of 
political thinking, and who were slacker in their efforts for the 
peasantry than she. She shows (unconsciously) here and there 
that she had a sharp tongue when she was angry (and no doubt 
she did well sometimes to be angry—anger is the electricity of 
speech), and we know she had resolution and energy. She 
need not have flung reproaches at those who were not with her; 
it is sufficient to suppose that, like Tammas Haggart, she was 
‘terrible sarcestic ’ at times, as clever women often are without 
knowing it, and that her abounding and solitary energy was in 
itself a reproach. However it came about, by 1881 she was at 
variance with the Kenmare community and with her bishop as 
well. Bishop Higgins may have been (as she as good as says) a 
prevaricating dunce, and the sisters prejudiced, ignorant women ; 
but the fact remains that she lived at Kenmare twenty years, 
and only at the end found all that out. In the end of 1881 she 
left Kenmare (she declares she was so insulted and threatened 
that she could not stay) ; and from that day to this she has 
found no rest for the sole of her foot ; she has been driven from 
pillar to post till she has ended by withdrawing from sisterhood 
altogether. 

Sad and curious, and charged with petty and sordid detail, is 
the story of how from Kenmare she went to Knock (famed for 
miracles of apparition and healing) to found a convent and school 
to give young Irishwomen an industrial and domestic training ; 
how, unexpectedly interrupted and driven forth from Knock, 
she went to England, got Cardinal Manning’s protection, and 
founded similar schools and convents in the diocese of Not- 
tingham ; how (thinking of wider benefit to Irishwomen) she 
journeyed to Italy to get the Pope’s permission to found an 
Order of Peace for the development of her pet scheme, and 
further, to ask the Pope to examine the charges persistently 
made against her of rebellion and lack of religion ; and how 
finally she went to America to carry out her scheme among 
Irish immigrants, and was snubbed and boycotted all round, 
till she had to give it up. The odd and ingenuous thing about 
all this is that the excellent nun, ‘ Mother-General of the 
Sisters of Peace,’ never once suspects that Miss Cusack could 
be to blame. When the Nun entered the life of cloistered con- 
templation, she ought to have left outside her old self: when she 
became a Clare she ought to have slain the Cusack of secular 
energy and reforming zeal, and all would have gone calmly and 
smoothly with her. She did not : she was Sister Clare Cusack 
to the end (as who should say Dr. Jekyll Hyde), and the Cusack 
too frequently made the Clare run her head against stone walls. 
It was inevitable, and so there’s an end. Sister Clare Cusack 
erred in knowing neither herself nor the estate she was entering 
upon in the Roman Catholic Church, where there is room and 
verge enough for the Clare, but not for the Cusack. From all 
the intricacy and tedium of her narrative, from the mass of 
small and personal detail, two widely different facts of public 
import stand eminent : the greatest obstacle to Irish prosperity 
is the Irish; and Papal supremacy does not exist among Irish 
prelates either in Ireland or in America. Such testimony on 
both heads is remarkable and weighty, coming, as it does, from 
a lady who is (or was) an ardent Nationalist, and who is a 
devout Roman Catholic. 


THE PHYSICIAN AS NATURALIST. 

The Physician as Naturalist ; Addresses and Memoirs bearing 
on the History and Progress of Medicine chiefly during 
the last Hundred Years. By W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow, 
etc. Glasgow: MacLehose and Sons. 

Dr. Gairdner’s ideal physician is in the highest and fullest 
sense of the word a student of nature. Such a true translation 
of the word ‘physician’ places him on a much higher level 
than even the mere healer, or medicus, and far above the 
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debased associations which we now have with the degenerated 
word Physic, which most people are inclined to fancy means 
nothing more than the ‘pills, powders, and potions’ which are 
too often the mere makeshifts of a doctor’s ignorance. Dr. 
Gairdner’s argument is that the true healer should be a man of 
science. Hippocrates said he should be the servant of Nature; 
but Asclepiades of Bithynia put it neatly that Nature was not 
always bent on healing the man; so we may put it, the idea 
healer should be so far Nature’s master as to make Nature work 
to heal the man. 

How to provide these ideal healers for us, the sick and 
wounded, is no easy matter. To take the average middle-class 
school-boy, and in a few years to give him such a task and such 
a responsibility—that is really the essence of the question that 
most nearly concerns us laymen. Within the century that Dr. 
Gairdner describes, what changes have occurred! The average 
apothecary or surgeon, after a few years in the surgery, where 
he learned from his master the powers of drugs and the practice 
of a few minor operations, walked the hospitals, dissected, and 
then took his diploma, with little but rule-of-thumb, routine 
knowledge, and a vast faith in the necessity of doing something. 
He may have had some theory to guide him so satisfactory and 
all-embracing as to be certainly wrong. Humoralist or Solidist, 
he was very positive, he was apt to scent heresy in anything 
new, and, above all, he was terribly active. In two of his 
lectures Dr. Gairdner quotes the lines which Moliére represents 
the chorus of the Faculty as loudly applauding :— 

‘ Clysterium donare, 
Postea saignare, 
Ensuita purgare, 
Repurgare, resaignare, et reclysterizare.’ 

Something he tells us, too, of the steps by which the 
standard for medical education, first in Scotland, and then 
across the Border, has been gradually raised. Much has 
been done, and more remains to do; still, the average medical 
student now must have a preliminary education in classics, and 
a longer second stage in science, which enable him to begin 
his real medical studies armed with weapons of precision, with 
trained powers of observation, with instruments of physical 
science to render his observations exact, and with a system of 
normal anatomy and biology almost reduced to an exact 
science. Dr. Gairdner shows us, in these interesting lectures, 
how this progress has been attained, and that in each decade 
the rapidity of progress becomes greater. Surgery has ad- 
vanced with leaps and bounds. Chloroform and cleanliness 
have revolutionised the art. Medicine has had less brilliant, 
only because less visible, triumphs. Polypharmacy is dead ; 
drugs of the old slapdash, haphazard school are at a dis- 
count ; sanitation has become a fashion. But we pay for all 
this ; for the weaklings that Dr. Slop or Dr. Sangrado would 
have slain in infancy live to be the neurotics and the faddists 
who have to drink mineral waters, and take constitutional walks. 

Dr. Gairdner is admirably qualified both to estimate and 
chronicle this progress. A most distinguished teacher of medi- 
cine, first in Edinburgh and then in Glasgow, he has an intellect 
of great range and precision, anda judicial fairness and honesty 
in his critical faculty which enables him to see both sides 
of a question. Above all, he has a youthful freedom from 
stagnation or crystallisation, a power of listening to and assimi- 
lating new thoughts and methods, which keeps him ever ready 
and able to keep in the van with the young ones. He seems to 
know this, for in the preface he tells us that he ‘has never found 
it necessary, or expedient, to formulate for teaching purposes a 
scheme of medical doctrines, a system or general theory of 
medicine.’ Better indeed than having swallowed formulas is 
not to have had any to swallow. 

The physician will find much to instruct him ; the chapters 
on fever, and on the use of alcohol, are of great value. The 
layman will be interested in the historical chapters, amazed by 
the brilliant dialectic of the exposure of homeopathy, and 
elevated by the beautiful biographic sketch of that true healer 
and philanthropist, William Pulteney Alison. 


A PARSON’S PASTIMES. 

Holiday Papers. Second Series. By the Rev. HARRY JONEs, 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

Prebendary Jones is one of the few pupils left in England of 

a school of religious thought and conduct which was once very 
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popular and powerful: the school of Maurice and Kingsley. 
Like his masters, he makes of Christianity a cheery, muscular 
faith, far removed from asceticism, and, like them (like the 
latter especially), he makes pastime in secular fields in his 
intervals of leisure : to relieve the strain of writing serious dis- 
courses for his flock, he scribbles light magazine articles for his 
own amusement (and profit). The volume before us is a collec- 
tion (the second, it would seem) of his achievements in the 
latter field. The reverend prebendary, in his cassock and 
gown, may or may not be very instructive and inspiring—we 
do not know; but in his shooting-jacket, and with his pipe 
in his mouth, he is distinctly entertaining. He is not 
a great essayist; but, then, it is given to very few to be 
great in anything. He has no fine flour of style or wit to 
give, but he has plenty of the honest meal of cheerfulness, 
manliness, and kindness. He is void of cant—the besetting 
vice of so many clerics when they write of things beyond their 
common sphere ; he has no tendency to gush—which is the 
weakness of so many more; and, above all, he is not merely 
passably ignorant of the subjects he writes about. If he under- 
stands only half as well the abstruse matters that belong to the 
serious side of his life, then is he an admirable theologian. 

These papers are republished frorn Corhz// and other maga- 
zines, and their subjects range from Clerical and College 
Reminiscences to East London, and from Donkeys to Looking- 
Glasses. The first paper—Reminiscences—is the longest and the 
worst-written. It is rambling and inchoate, like the after- 
dinner gossip of genial friends ; but, like that, it has also many 
quaint and charming points. He wanders from Dan to 
Beersheba ; from Barton in Suffolk to Sedan and its shameful 
surrender, at which he was present, having, by way of holiday 
pastime, gone as a newspaper correspondent ‘to report on the 
ambulances.’ 

The best paper of the series is that on dogs and other 
animals, called ‘Guy, Nep, Tros, and Others.’ Prebendary 
Jones is, like the late author of Rad and His Friends, a 
lover of all animals, particularly of dogs, and he writes of 
them with humour and sympathy. He illustrates the constant 
truth that even a bad writer can write well on a subject he has 
by heart, and in which both interest and affection are involved. 
We know no better, nor better told, stories of dogs, cats, and 
horses, than those the prebendary tells of Guy, the great, 
gentle deerhound, who sometimes ‘fought vehemently’; of 
Nep, the brown retriever, who bit his master’s hand in a sudden 
access of passion, and was consumed with the gnawings of 
remorse till he was forgiven ; of Tros, the vigorous ‘ liver-and- 
white’ spaniel, who was the greatest coward of his race, who 
had a redoubtable bark which made him kick like a blunder- 
buss, but who fled like a ghostly jelly if any one suddenly 
shouted ‘Hah!’ ; of Sir Samuel Baker, a tom-cat, who made long 
and hazardous journeys in search of nothing in particular, who 
returned from one of his expeditions bruised about the body and 
‘with two holes in his pate,’ who, after being surgically attended to, 
and physicked with brandy and water, set off again incontinent, 
‘on the loose,’ bandaged as he was, and wearing a head as big 
as a cocoa-nut, and as light, and who returned at the end of 
ten days with his bandages perfect, and his wounds completely 
healed ; and of the piebald pony, Tag, who would allow himself 
to be called anything but a ‘ blackguard.’ In conclusion, let us 
say that Prebendary Jones is good company always, because he 
is always genial, kind-hearted, and manly; he is excellent com- 
pany when he gossips of the parsons of other and less demo- 
cratic days, of jolter-headed rustics tough as yew, of insects in 
the garden and plums on the garden-wall ; and he is best com- 
pany of all when he talks of beasts, whether they be the 
captives of the Zoo or the pets of the farm-yard and the parlour. 

NEW NOVELS. 
The Dead Leman, and other Tales, from the French. By 
ANDREW LANG and PAUL SYLVESTER. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 


For Faith and Freedom. By WALTER BESANT. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 


A Strange Message. By DORA RUSSELL. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 


Doubt. By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. Illustrated by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. London: Spencer Blackett. 

To the critical all things of Mr. Lang’s are welcome. A case 

in point is this string of French stories, which have just been 
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done into English by him and ‘Paul Sylvester.’ It suggests what 
your translation should be, but—more’s the pity—is mostly not, 
The introduction is not the least pleasant bit of the book. It js 
at once a tribute to the art of the zouvelliste, anda complaint 
of its neglect in England, or its abuse in the production of ‘ pot: 
boilers.’ Asa rule, a volume of English stories is indeed a 
thing to avoid. Our translators attribute this is to our lack of 
‘the quick and eager intellect of the French, which does not 
dread the effort of awakening the attention afresh a dozen times 
in one volume.’ There is something in this. But, besides the 
want of all art and finish, which so often distinguishes these 
collections, they have a trick of being specially distasteful when 
their components are all the work of one hand. The effort of 
an entirely new curiosity is never so trying nor so jading as the 
half-unconscious and inevitable effort of the mind to trace in 
ene thing after another the author’s particular method or tricks 
of manner. A part of one’s pleasure in 7he Dead Leman 
and the rest consists, perhaps, in the fact that they are 
by different writers. They are capitally selected, and pre- 
sent a wide and varied range of materials and sentiments. 
Whether or no the volume will help any one to see what a satis- 
factory thing the short story may be, and has already been, in the 
hands of such master workmen as Mérimée and Gautier, is not 
for us to say. But the translators will have done a good deed 
if, with this ‘elegant preparation’ of theirs, they have but suc- 
ceeded in charming some few folk out of contentment with the 
wooden, stupid, clumsy renderings of French ugliness and foul- 
ness we know so well, and should so constantly avoid. In most 
cases the subtle flavour of the original is wonderfully well pre- 
served. Even 7he Dead Leman (La Morte Amoureuse) suffers 
little in the process. The poetry of the idea is there; so 
are the choiceness of diction and the splendour of colour and 
imagery ; and sois much besides. In French there must always 
be things ‘so light, so light,” as to be almost impalpable and 
untranslatable : things upon which so exquisite a touch as even 
Mr. Lang’s must weigh a little to their hurt. On the whole, 
however, our authors’ work is in a measure creative rather 
than literal. They are sometimes surprisingly true to their 
originals ; but they handle them with a great respect for 
themselves. An exception is the way in which they have 
avoided the difficulty presented by a certain expression in La 
Redoute, a masterpiece of Mérimée. The whole story is, as it 
were, orchestrated up to the explosion of this one phrase ; and 
our authors should either have done their duty as men of letters, 
or have left the story alone. 

Mr. Besant has gone back to the events of the stormy years 
from 1685 to 1688 for his setting of his new story, in which he 
follows the fortune of a little group of adherents to the unlucky 
Duke of Monmouth, which includes among its members a pair 
of lovers, the course of whose true love does not run smooth. 
The historical colouring is effective and true ; the humours of 
the insurgent camp are neatly reproduced ; and the Maids of 
Taunton, with their presentation of flags to the uncrowned 
king, cut a very pretty figure. The narrative style is archaic 
and redolent of Puritanism to an extent which becomes oppres- 
sively wearisome when it ‘drags its slow length along’ through 
three volumes. Fortunately, however, the rigours of archaism 
are mitigated in the last volume, when the heroine, who has 
told the narrative up to that point, hands over the pen toa 
member of the sterner sex. Mr. Besant has always shown 
some of the fatal facility which makes for wordiness, and this 
device of style does not help to preserve him from temptation. 
The villainy of the villains—there are three of them, a lawyer 
in London ; a kidnapper in Bristol ; and a planter in the Bar- 
badoes—is so overdrawn as to partake of burlesque; but it 
would be difficult to find a more refreshing contrast than that 
which is presented between a bigoted Puritanical preacher, 
who talks political religion without ceasing, and insists that his 
is the only way to heaven, and his son, a sailor, hard-headed 
and dauntless, who lands with Monmouth, and, out of a spirit 
of adventure rather than from conviction, joins the insurgents 
and becomes the good fairy of the piece. The plot is varied 
with striking, almost sensational, incidents, and in spite of the 
defects of style already alluded to, maintains the reader’s inter- 
est to the last, while the characters of the dramatis persone are, 
with certain exceptions, quite efficiently delineated. It is, pet 
haps, a pity that the dénouement is not accomplished otherwise 
than through the commission by a physician of a breach of 
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professional etiquette, beside which that committed by Sir Morell 
Mackenzie is insignificant indeed. 

As such things go, A Strange Message is not a bad three 
yolumes, though it has little spirit or originality to recommend 
it, and it is, besides, rather ‘bad style.’ The grammar, too, is 
far from faultless, and there is far more quantity than quality in 
Miss Russell’s Scotch. Also, there is a great deal of repetition. 
A clever and amiable Scottish practitioner, who talks broader 
Scots than is natural or amusing, fails (like the rest of Miss 
Russell’s Highland folk) to conjugate his verbs ‘ gang’ and ‘hae’ 
with any credit. A Strange Message is not a bad name for a 
novel, and it is perhaps a trifle too good for this one, as it 
awakens hopes of ‘shilling-dreadfulness’ which are not once 
realised. There are a couple of deadly tussles, and as many 
murders; but they ‘do not over-stimilate.’ The best to be 
said for Miss Russell is that she is rather unequal ; being some- 
times almost good, sometimes merely perfunctory and lifeles s 
Her women have some good touches ; and in the last volume 
things brighten up a bit, and the hero and heroine, after a 
number of depressing experiences, are landed in the safe shal- 
lows of matrimony—after the manner of their kind. 

Doubt is a fair average specimen of the kind of novel that is 
fitted for reading in the train. There is nothing very startling 
either about the people or the plot. The latter is ingenious, 
though somewhat impossible; while among the former, Dick 
Crossley, the wealthy dilettante, who tells his own story, is 
about the only one with whom the author seems to have 
taken much trouble. He, though, is well enough drawn, and 
his morbid suspicions and their removal, which form the theme, 
excite and keep alive one’s interest to the end. The cata- 
strophe seems superfluous : things, we take it, could have been 
set right without the slaughter of poor Jack Forsyth. Even 
in a story—as so much of Balzac shows—the wanton infliction 
of misery deserves reprobation. Mr. Little may be interested 
to learn that a man who has taken silk becomes a Queen’s 
Counsel, and not a Queen’s Councillor, and Mr. Greiffenhagen 
to know that Winifred and Mrs. Crossley were not twin sisters. 
It would be much better if artists could read books before 
illustrating them. 


FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. 


The Folk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
London : Chatto and Windus. 


The present compilation is neither a particularly good nor 
particularly bad specimen of its class. Looking to the title 
of the book, it is well to warn our readers that the author, Mr. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, is not Mr. W. T. ‘of that ilk,’ the 
Director of Kew Gardens. The names are so much alike that 
it is only fair to mention this, because the book is not exactly 
the kind of treatise on Plant-Lore that might have been ex- 
pected from the successor of Sir Joseph Hooker. There is no 
reason why a scientific botanist should not take up Zhe Folk- 
Lore of Plants. The subject is as wide as it is fascinating, and 
it would be interesting to know whether science finds in the real 
properties of plants anything corresponding to the virtues which 
have been ascribed to them in popular belief. 

On plant-lore in this aspect Mr T. F. Thiselton Dyer has 
nothing new to say. He has, indeed, nothing new to say of any 
kind ; the book is avowedly a compilation, a ‘ brief systematic 
summary,’ and it has no recommendation but its cheapness. It 
is not particularly well written, nor particularly well arranged. 
‘Plant Worship,’ ‘ Lightning Plants,’ ‘ Plants in Witchcraft,’ 
‘Plants in Fairy-Lore,’‘ Dream- Plants,’ ‘Plants and the Weather,’ 
‘Fabulous Plants,’ and so forth, are dealt with in successive chap- 
tersin the most matter-of-fact mode of compilation, without any 
glimmering of interest in the subject from either the scientific or 
the poetical point of view. We open the book at random, and 
find, under the heading of ‘Plants and the Calendar,’ that in 
the Harz, on Midsummer Night, branches of the fir-tree are 
decorated with flowers and coloured eggs ; that the Bolognese, 
who regard garlic as the symbol of abundance, buy it at the 
festival as a charm; that the Bohemian, says Mr. Conway, 
‘thinks he can make himself shot-proof for twenty-four hours 
by finding on St. John’s Day pine-cones on the top of a tree, 
taking them home, and eating a single kernel on each day that 
he wishes to be invulnerable’; that in Sicily it is customary, 
on Midsummer Eve, to fell the highest poplar . . . ‘ symbolising 
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(according to Mr. Folkard) ‘the greatest solar ascension and the 
decline which follows it’; and that, at the commencement of 
the Franco-German war, he (Mr. Folkard) saw sprigs of pine 
stuck on the railway carriages bearing the German soldiers into 
France. All very diverting practices, doubtless ; but we should 
like to be introduced to the plant that would preserve from vertigo 
the reader who is thus jumped about without any attempt at 
rational connection from the Harz to Sicily, and from garlic to 
pine and poplar. And this is how Mr. Dyer’s readers are 
treated through 319 pages, if they submit to the infliction, only 
a very scanty index being given to enable them to choose their 
own route. 

Further, the above and a good many other passages incline 
us to doubt whether Mr. Dyer possesses the supreme virtue 
of a compiler who has no thread of his own to string his 
facts upon—namely, accuracy. He must have mixed up his 
notes from Mr. Conway and Mr. Folkard; for it so hap- 
pens that it was Mr. Conway who saw the superstitious sprigs 
of pine on the carriages in the Franco-German war, and who 
recorded the fact. From Mr. Folkard, in another place, he 
transcribes a quotation from Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, and 
makes nonsense of one line and bad metre of another by 
slight corruptions of the text. Again, he lays Mr. Baring- 
Gould under contribution for a story of a divining-rod im- 
postor, and makes the curious statement that the man was 
detected ‘ in trying to find out by night what he had secreted to 
test his powers on the morrow.’ We wonder why the man 
should have had any difficulty in finding out, whether by 
night or by day, what he had himself secreted, and conclude 
that ‘the scientific men of Padua’ must have been very idle 
to waste their time over such a very feeble impostor. The 
explanation is that Mr. Baring-Gould wrote, not ‘ what he had 
secreted,’ but ‘what had been secreted’: namely, by the said 
scientific men, which was a very different thing for the diviner’s 
powers of search. We could wish, then, that Mr. Dyer had 
been a little more accurate in his transcriptions for this 
‘recuyell’ of the folk-lore of plants ; but it must be admitted 
that his book is the cheapest in the market, and that the subject 
is extremely pleasing. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Land of Darkness, along with some further Chapters in 
the Experiences of the Little Pilgrim. (London and New York: 
Macmillan and Co.) Many will recall the amazing popularity of 
the American booklet called Zhe Gates Ajar. It was mawkishly 
sentimental, and it was madly and trivially irreverent. But it 
was received by the so-called ‘religious world’ with rapture, 
and it went through many editions, and is almost as well known 
in this country as in the land of its birth. More than that, it 
started a fashion, and was the first of many incursions into the 
romance of the unseen—of which, perhaps, the best known is the 
gruesome and tedious Lefters from Hell, while the ablest andthe 
most imaginative was assuredly Zhe Little Pilgrim. There is 
no doubt that to many its theme must have been vastly repug- 
nant; but none could deny the spiritual insight and experi- 
ence and the} powerful fancy which it displayed. It is plain 
that to not a few these further chapters of the Little Pilgrim’s 
experiences will arrive most welcome. With the teaching of 
the book we need not meddle. What is certain is that the 
author has struck a true ‘and new) note in describing the 
‘ Paradiso’ as a place, not of idleness and aimlessness, but of 
unselfish activity. But by far the most striking and attractive 
part of it is that which speaks of a wholly different region from 
heaven—a place that is but infelicitously described as ‘ the Land 
of Darkness.’ Every writer has found it much easier to ima- 
gine a hell sufficiently loathsome than to make a heaven suffi- 
ciently attractive. Even the Paradiso is less impressive than 
the /nferno, and the Paradise Lost is far nobler than the Para- 
dise Regained. The Little Pilgrim is, in this respect at least, 
with Dante and with Milton. Her picture of the Land of 
Darkness is gloomy with dungeons, or lurid with eternal fires, 
or dreary with cold, respectable architecture. Its denizens 
are now callously indifferent to each other, now fiendishly im- 
brued in cruelty. Here they bind a fellow-creature to a 
vivisector’s table, and make his nerves the subject of a lecture ; 
and there they lure their victims to the gold mines, and 
subject them to unimaginable tortures. The source of it all 
is selfishness ; but in every heart there is a consciousness of 
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better things, which to forget is their only anodyne, which to 
recall is their most poignant misery. 

Phenicia (London : T. Fisher Unwin), the latest addition to 
‘ The Story of the Nations’ series, is written by Professor Raw- 
linson, and is one of the best histories of a popular kind recently 
issued. Picturing vividly ‘the Palm Land,’ the author weaves 
the events connected with it into a tale which brings into relief 
the pre-eminence of its inhabitants, in their times, in the sphere 
of adventure and other action. It is, as he shows, a tribute to the 
character of the people that, despite even the abominations of 
Baal and Astarte worship, the decline and fall of the nation was 
not the result of internal corruption, but of external oppression. 
The chapters on the artistic, literary, and industrial features of 
this old-world people, although not by any means exhaustive, 
are particularly well done. 

Auld Licht Tdylls. By J. M. BARRIE. Second Edition. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton.) There is a certain self- 
consciousness about the Auw/d Licht Jdylls which never 
allows us to forget that we are looking at a portrait and 
not at the reality. They are the work of a cool and keen 
observer watching for effects. We conceive Mr. Barrie, as 
we read, looking at what he describes with the delicately 
appreciative eye of the artist, recording the most photo- 
graphic detail on the smallest but most characteristic trait, and 
working up his materials into a series of exquisitely finished 
miniatures. Perhaps his descriptions of natural objects are 
the most perfect examples of his art. Nothing could excel 
his picture of a cold winter's evening closing in for a snow- 
storm, or that of a soft afternoon in the village square on 
market-day. But with all their finish, his pictures are never 
anything more than miniatures, his subjects never more than 
‘bits.’ The deeper chords of emotion he scarce ever aspires 
to touch ; sometimes it is as if he did not know of their exis- 
tence. He is a student of human nature, far les petits cotés ; 
and although he excels in reproducing these, it is only here 
and there that he shows any sign of the power to draw blood. 

A Sea Queen (London : Sampson Low and Co.) is the first 
volume of a cheap edition of the novels of W. Clark Russell, 
through the pages of which the very breath of ocean seems to 
blow. It will be a rare treat tomany to make the acquaintance, 
through this issue, of an author who is, admittedly, the best ex- 
ponent of sea-faring life in modern literature. The form of the 
book is all that could be desired ; indeed, the style in which it 
is finished is astonishing, when the price is taken into considera- 
tion. Gwen Wynn: A Romance of the Wye (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.), one of the most striking tales of the 
late Captain Mayne Reid, whose name is a sufficient guarantee 
for headlong action, is republished in an attractive form. The 
lovers of his class of literature are here supplied with a good 
specimen of it at acheap rate. A Modern Martyr (London : 
Chapman, Hall and Co., Limited), a shilling dreadful, by Sophie 
Kappey, despite the manifest imperfections of a first attempt, 
is a fair specimen of its class ; and, notwithstanding numerous 
absurdities, may beguile the tedium of a railway journey or any 
other odd or end of time. 

The Sonnets of Europe (London: Walter Scott), consisting 
of translations selected and arranged, with notes, by Samuel 
Waddington, is a handsome re-issue of a volume which origin- 
ally appeared in humbler guise. It is worthy, on the whole, 
of any distinction which this embellishment affords. Some 
of the specimens hardly merit places in such a collection, 
while »thers which might reasonably have been looked for 
are absent ; but, after all, this could be said of well-nigh any 
book of the same character. The notes are the least meritori- 
ous part of the work, exhibiting, as they occasionally do, an 
immense deficiency in the sense of proportion. 

Debrett’'s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage 
(London : Dean and Son) has now reached the one hundred and 
seventy-sixth year of its publication, and has, by a constant 
process of careful revision, attained a state of what cannot be 
far short of absolute completeness. The volume is a handsome 
one, as befits itscharacter. Dod’s Parliamentary Companion is 
another standard work of reference, invaluable to all taking 
part in public affairs. It is as remarkable for its handy form 
and neat appearance as for its stores of information. Das 
Englische Haus (Brunswick: George Westermann) is a valu- 
able, though small, monograph by Dr. Dohme on the archi- 
tectural features and artistic decorations of English dwellings. 
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The booklet is prettily illustrated with many views of English 
homes, and these greatly enhance the letterpress, which evinces 
a thorough mastery of the subject. A Vision of Empire (Guild. 
ford: Billing and Son) contains a lecture on Imperial Federa. 
tion by James Stanley Little, which obtained the commendation 
of H. Rider Haggard at the time of its delivery. The 7ryo 
Position of Patentees (London: Ayrton and Thomas) supplies a 
compendium of home, foreign, and colonial patent laws, which 
cannot fail to be of great service to inventors, patentees, and 
others. Zhe Bible in the Pacific (London: James Nisbet and 
Co.) is an interesting record, by the Rev. A. W. Murray, of the 
work of Bible translation and circulation in the islands of 
the ocean mentioned. Zhe Service of God (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.), a handsome volume of religious essays, 
certainly manifests considerable depth of devotional feeling, 
We have received new editions of Poems, Sketches, and 
Essays, by Janet Hamilton (Glasgow : James MacLehose and 
Sons), and Lord Beaconsfield: A Biography, by T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P. (London : Chatto and Windus), both attractively got up. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


Barcaldine. Wy Vere Clavering. Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols, 

Doubt. By J. 5S. Little. Spencer and Blackett. 1s. 

Fitzgerald the Fenian. By J.D. Maginn. Chapman and Hall. 
2 vols. 

Masters of the World. By M. A. M. Hoppus (Mrs. Alfred 
Marks). Bentley and Son. 3 vols. 
Neighbours on the Green. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Co. 3 vols. 
U/l. Translated from the German of Emma Biller, by A. B. 
Daisy Rost. Triibner and Co. 5s. 


Macmillan and 


VERsE, 
Loves Widowhood, and other Poems. By Alfred Austin. Mac- 
millan and Co. 
TRAVEL. 
Making a Start in Canada, Edited by Professor Church. 
Seeley and Co. 
Yankee Girls in Zulu Land. By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. 
Trubner and Co. gs. 
BioGrapuy. 
John G. Paton: An Autobiography. Edited by his Brother. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
SCIENCE. 
On the Diagnosis and Treatment of Specific Nervous Diseases. 
By Professor M‘Call Anderson. MacLehose and Sons. §s. 
Popular Lectures and Addresses. By Sir William Thomson. 


Macmillan and Co. 
MISCELLANEA. 


A New Era of Thought. By C. H. Hinton. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 4s. 6d. 

A Play upon People. Anonymous. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

Bird Life on the Borders. By Abel Chapman. Gurney and 
Jackson. 12s. 6d. 
Causes of the Great Fall in Prices. 
mans, Green and Co. 6s. 
Essays in Biblical Greek. By D. Hatch. Clarendon Press. 
10s. 6d. 

Geomancy. By Franz Hartman. The Theosophical Publish- 
ing Co. 2s, 6d. 

Grace Reddenda. 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union's Publications for 1888. Pub- 
lished for the Union in Dublin and London. 

Natural Inheritance. ‘Wy Francis Galton. Macmillan and 
Co. 9s. 

The Ethics of Socialism. By E. B. Bax. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 2s. 6d. 


By Arthur Crump. Long- 


Arranged by C. S. Jerram. Clarendon 


New Epirions. 

In Far Lochaber. By William Black. 
and Co. 3 vols. 

Janet Hamilton’s Poems, Essays, and Sketches. MacLehose and 
Sons. 6s. 

Lord Beaconsfield. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. 

Modern Street Ballads. Collected by John Ashton. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Education, By C. G. Leland. Bell and Sons. 65s. 
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The Coming of the Friars. The Rev. Dr. Jessopp. T. Fisher | 
Unwin. 
The Fatal Three. By Miss Braddon. Simpkin, Marshall and 


Co. 2s. 6d. 
The Book-Hunter, 
Sons. 7s. 6d. 
The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 
Chapman and Hall. tos, 6d. 
The Book of Sun-dials. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
15s. 
The iy of Dreams. 
6s. 


By John Hill Burton. Blackwood and 


T. Wemyss Reid. 
Bell and Sons. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Robert Buchanan. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Service of God. By J. Nevill. 


Co, 


Kegan Paul, Trench and 


ForEIGN. 


Beitrage zur Kenntniss der vedischen Schulen. Von R. Simon. 


8vo. Kiel: Haeseler. 4 m. 50 pf. 

Dans la Rue. Chansons. Par A. Bruant. 12mo. Paris: 
Marpon, 3fr. 50. 

Das Englische Haus. By D. R. Dohme. Braunschweig : 


George Westermann. 
Die Fortschritte der Ketilschriftforschung in neuester Zeit. Von 
Dr. C. Bezold. 8vo. Hamburg: Verlagsanstalt. 50 pf. 
Die Hautarterien des menschl. Korpers. Von C. Manchot. 
gto. Leipzig: Vogel. 12 m. 


Die Papstwahlen unter den Karolingern. Von M. Heimbur- 


ger. 8vo. Augsburg: Huttler. 4m. 

Deutsches Worterbuch. Von 1. und W. Grimm. 7 Band. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 25 m. 

Francts Bacon, und seine geschichtliche Stellung. 8vo. Breslau. 
Koébner. 4m. 50 pf. Von H. Henssler. 

Geschichte des Phystologus. Von F. Lauchert. Svo. Strass- 
burg. Trubner. 7 m. 

Heilkunde und Pflanzenkunde. Von C. Gerhardt. Berlin: 


Hirschwald. 8vo. 60 pf. 
Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der Chemie. Von F. 
1887. Heft 1. Braunschweig : Vieweg. tom. 
Judische Geschichte. By Dr. Edward Krohe. Berlin: L. 
Oehmigke’s Verlag (R. Appelius). 
La Mare au Diable. Par George Sand. Ed. 


Fittica. 


illustrée de 17 


compositions par E, Rudaux. Paris: Maison Quantin. 
25 fr. 

Le Roi de Paris. Par L. Létang. 1t2mo. Paris: Levy. 3 fr. 
50c. 


Lettres inédites de Talleyrand a Napoléon, 1800-1809. Publiées 
@apres les originaux conservés aux archives des affatres 
étrang. Par P. Bertrand. 8vo. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 50. 

Lotzés Philosophie. By Edward von Hartmann. pr hen 
Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich (K. R. Hofbuchhandler). 

Norinne. Par F. Fabre. 18mo. Paris : Charpentier. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

Souvenirs un vieux critique. 
Paris: Levy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Traité de mécanique céleste. 
Paris: Villars. 25 f. 

Untersuchungen tiber die korperl. 
arbetter in Central-Russland.  8vo. 
2m. 


Par A. de Pontmartin. 12mo. 


Tome |. Par F. Tisseraud. 4to 


Entwicklung der Fabrik- 
Tubingen : Laupp. 


Now sila Small 4to, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE SERVICE OF GOD. 
By F. NEVILL. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CoO. 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


JOHN HUNTER, 
12 HAYMARKET TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 
Winpows CLEANED AND REPAIRED. 
Windows Cleaned by the year at Special Rates. 








GLAZIER, 


THE SCOTTISH CLUB, 
DOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 


eee desirous of being present at the BANQUET to be given to the 
4 EARL of KINTORE on Fripay the 1st Marcu, will please communicate 
with the SEcRETARY without delay, the accommodation available being limited. 


M EMORY.— —LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 


TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a ogy memory ; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NV. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘ Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind- wandering, and increase of vocabulary.’—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination. —T. Tate, M.A. 


Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETT x, 37° NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


a ANDREWS UNIVERSI TY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SEcreTaRY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 














OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp Straw 
5 7 GR ASSMARKET, EDIN NBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuirs, CANARY, and Hemp SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


DEALER, 





S Ly Oo AOR & s Oo FX, 
~7 COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


WaGGONS, Lorrigs, AND Vans FOR HIRE. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


ALEXANDER FIGGINS 
PRACTICAL CLOCK AND WATCH MAKER 
(LATE MANAGER TO ROBERT BRYSON & SONS) 
33 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
(Corner of Hanover Street). 


Kinps oF Repatrs Done. ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR WINDING 
AND REGULATING CLOCKS. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


no SRT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 

CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, S 





. Aul 





le Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, re MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinpurGu). 

LU™MBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 

Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
tree. ApaM ROLLAND. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 

SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 

Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative Properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use = name as a 
reference. M. Wicur. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith’s 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS PERSONALLY OR BY LETTER, FREE. 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrick Hours—ro A.M, till 7 P.M. 3 


The Appliances 


Saturdays, ro till 4. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 












THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES— 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 











Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
Sole Manufacturers of } WHITE HEATHER ” PERFUME. 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. They are 
either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


1880. 


MONG the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <£lustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN Murpocn, RosertT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 


Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 


Churches, Architecturally and Archzologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 


pects and the Amenities of Rural Life, by W1L1.1AM JOLLY, 
H.M.I., etc. etc. J/lustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 


Types of Scottish Character. Illustrated with 
Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J//ustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
DavipD Scott, REv. JOHN THOMSON, RAEBURN, etc. etc. 


Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 
Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 


HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LOCKHART, R.S.A., SAM BouGH, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. ///ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. J//ustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 


Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. Jilustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
JEFFREY, MACVEY NAPIER, WILSON, Hocc, De QuINCEy, 
etc. etc. 


Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, with Portraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
MASSON, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 


Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 


Lllustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


Fouts, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 


Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 


Miss JANE E. HARRISON. J/lustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 
exploration. 


The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Jilustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND and other Writers. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 

A Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With Portraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GEORGE W. CaBLeE, W. D. HOwegELLs, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 

A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 
Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. TousTol, 
DosTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 

Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 
With Portraits. 

Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. J//us- 
trated with Original Sketches. 


Also numerous PAPERS by ROBERT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk), WILLIAM 
ARCHER, H. BELYSE BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, Professor BALDWIN 
Brown, EDWARD CARPENTER, EMIL CLAuss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CORKRAN, WALTER CRANE, HAVELOCK ELLIS, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES (Author of Avery Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES G. LELAND, 
T. CARLAW MartTIN (Author of Ziss¢), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, CARL REINECKE, 
Ernest Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY ROBERTS, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss ADELINE SERGEANT 
(Authoress of Jacobi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor R. A. M. STEVENSON, 
MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON WHITE (Editor of Ballades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists :—W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFoRD HAMILTON, GEORGE HENRY, JOHN LAVERY, RoperT LITTLE, A. D. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BuRN Murpocu, JAMES PATERSON, A. ROCHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G. SMITH, WILLIAM 
3TRANG, Heywoop SuMNER, E. A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 


French, and Dutch painters. 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK 62 PaTERNosTER Row, E.C. 
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FrysPured 
Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING—-STRENGTHENING. 


HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO 
This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or 


a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 


= TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR 














MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 
Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forms 






‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 





—— 


M‘DowELt’s CELEBRATED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 


Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 


Scotch 


SULTANA. RICE. PLUM. GENOA. 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. i 
TC. 


Cakes. 


TENNIS. 
ALEXANDRA. 
ETC. 


TIVOLI. 
DUNDEE. 


MADEIRA. 


DUCHESS. 
ORANGE. ETC. 


Scotch Oat Cakes, Biscuits, etc., 


IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRA 


NSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 





ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


PrIELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pickinc uP 
LicuTs aT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 1os. 6d. to 66s. 





LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET, 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
LEX CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS. TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS, 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 
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& ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 








“KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo ts, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
High-Class Designs. 


These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 


Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 





Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 
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~~ WEL 4 7 ————— 

47 ewe. 

7,| AA 

s f 71 af 

” vcs 
7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 
9 ” —— by 6 ” 
9 9 by 7 ad 
9 > 3 by 9 ” 
10 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, 


FIFTY 


47, 47a, 48, 4 








DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 


PRICE PRICE 

. £016 9 12 ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 6 

be 1 1 0 12 ,, —— by 10,, 6 in. 25 6 
Gin. . 146 Dg nd a 212 6 
196 | 13 ,, 6 in, by 12,, 218 6 

114 6 15 ,, —— by I2,, 36 6 





9, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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